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ABSTRACT ^ ^ 

Consolidating 1976 survey findings re:* the 10 
Comprehensive Employment Training Act (CETA) ' Title .III - Orban Indian 
Prime Sponsors,^ this document focuses upon the development of M CETA 
models aimed at CETA oi>jectives and providing background information 
for development of CETA films to train Prime Sponsor staff. Based on 
fite visit, interviews and/ responses to a standardized questionnaire, 
th^ evaluation of the Prim^ Sponsors (DaXLas, Wichita, Los Angeles, 
Phoenix, P^ortland, Seattle, Bismark, Buffalo, Minneapolis, and ^ 
Boston) reflects the need for management training procedures and 
technigues among 'the staff of Prime Sponsors. Results o^a literature 
search of two computerized data bases for the period t972-76 are 
analyzed in terms of the development of the <^ CETA models (an 
annotated bibliography of the 67 documents found to ^be of va'lue is 
appended) . The four models are identified as: (1) Outreach and 
Recruitment; . (2) Training, ^Employment, and Support Services; (3) Job 
Development and Placement; and m Follov-Dp« A proposed plan for 
Phase II of the CETA Otban Indian Prime Sponsors is aliso incfl^juded (a 
tabulated time-line is presented for Phafee II development of the 
films). IJC\ / " ^ 
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PART -I - NARRATIVE SUMMARY' * ' *" ' 

L.OO FOREWARD ' ' ' • • ' ^ I ' / * 

This Comprehensive Integrated Report represents a 
.consolidation of the, findings of the* survey of the ted - ^ 

CETA Titl^ III Urban Indian Prime Sponsors visited be^ 

- -i' 

tween August and December , 'l976 . Under Contract Number.' 

t 

20-51-76-*53. ' ^ - ... 

During the visits. « each Prime Sponsor, guided 
interviews , were conducted with a^ available personnel, 
A prepared, standardized quest ionnair-e (Appendix A) was 
used to insure that th^se' interviews would ' yield 'compar- 
able dat^ from eacji site so as to facilitate cross-site 

comparisons and to aid in the identification of trends 
* • -> ^ , ^ 

in the development bf Urban Indian Manpdwer Programs 
'operations . ' • . ^ , ' ^ 

Each individual Site Report fallowed the outline 
of the questiorfnaire, - This >^omprehensive Integrated/ 
^epprt, likewise, is organized around the same content^ - 
areas. Ujilike the individual Site Reports, however, 
this Comprehensive Integrated Report attempts some evalua- 
tion of^he findings, / Evaluation' is essential' as a pre- 
liminary step* to the design of a model Indlaii Manpower 
Program which, is to be derived from thfes'e findings an'd from 
Jfhe way they coincide with CETA goals 8^nd objectives. 
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I. 01 .BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

The urban environments for the 'sites visited range 
.in size from cities of 35,000 (Wijjiita) to 3, 000,000 (Los 
KAngeles) population. Jhe Indian populations ' served range 
from 1, 500 to an estimated, 60 , 000^ Most of the Prime 
Sponsors 'serve a population of between 5, 000- to 18, 000: 
Indiana (Buffalo, Dallas, Minneapolis, Phoenix, Portland 
aijd Seattle) . ' ' . ^ ^ 

The Indian population is , ;everywhereV a very small 
minority of t|ae general populartion, raagfng from .01%. 
,(in Los Angeles) to 21 in Bismark, North Dakota. -The- 
tribal affiliations of the service population? range from 
almost 1001 one group (Chippewa in Minnesota) to splintered 
t fragments of many -groups (150 tribes represented in Seattle; 
' for example) . - . 

Despite the -Kide cultural and physical diversity' of 
. Indian people in the various geographical lac'atjtons in*the 
. U. S.,' there are certain characteristics shared^by all. 
Prominent amon§. these characteristics is* the heavy in-and- 
put migjration, pattern of Indians fi^t reservations to cities 



and back again. ^ ^ ' 

This inigra-tory patt'ern makes it exti:emely difficult to 

C ' < ^ 

'obtain accurate statistical data on the Indian* population to 
^e served. It is uniformly the belief at all sites' visited. 
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however, that cgnsus data significantly underestimates the 
lactual Indian^ -population. Despite., the fact that "census data 

4.S. Very important to India© -gi;oups, affecting the allotment, 

^ * .- ' , . " < 

9f flinds for various programs, only one" sife had conducte^d - 
a s^eripus count of Indians in its service area and none 'had 
developed any plans to help, insure, greater accuracy for the 
198&. census • ' ' ^ ^ * 

The Ifhifting nature of the target population is r^-* 
garded by most Indian Prinze Sponsors as a serious deterrent 
to 'planning. Hoyever, there is some evidence (speciftcally 
in Dallas) that, despite the continual in-out migration, the ' 
numbex and make-up of the Indian population remains stable 
in a given city. ^ ' - • 1 • 

In most of the sites .visited, the Indian population was 
gathei*ed wltiiin; relatively well-def ined^neighborhood^. In 
the cities, this turns out to be advantageous for the fun- 
ctioning of the center, giving Indians .ek$y access* to a center 
locate'^ within its .neighborhood, and hoping it J^ecome a part 
of the Indian, cbmmunity. - ^ ' \ 

On the other hand, these neighborhoods are usixally i'n 
older parts of town and reflect the -poverty and isolation^ of 
the 'Indians from the getneral popul&ti^on/ It is not evident 



how much of this in-gathering of Ihciians into neighborhoods 
is^ue to negative bias on the part of the general populace, 
hqw much is due to widespread poverty among Ihdians*, and how 
much is due to a preference tor being among one's own kind.' 

' ■ . 03 „ - . . / 
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It is* likely that all of these jj^orces are ut work^ 

Mast'rof the cities, vdsited have urban transportation 
problems which are exacerbated for^ Indians because the 

• • • X 

neighborhoods whexe they live ten'd to have pqor connections ) 
to work sites. * • * ^ 

Another Widespread characteristic of the Indian popul'a- 

. ' . . ' / ' ' * 

tion* IS Its generally low level\of educational attainment. 

» 

In general, approocimately 501 of the adult population has not * 
gTaduated • f^-om high school. * . * \ 

Other^characteristics of the lyidian people, .reported 
at all sites visited, is the difficu-lty many of them experience 
^ with city l\fe in technological society.- The lack of know- 
•ledge of the'worldof work, ignorance of employer expectations, 
and difficulty in'^living by^tjyfe cl^k-time standards of 
commerce and, Vidustr^y, all militate against ,abijity to cope 
with, job demands.. Over and over, reports injClude comments • 
about^ the jieed to provide intdepth orientation and attitudinal 
re-training, in order to prepare Indian people^* to take their 
place in the mainstream world oT work#^^any of them jieed ' 
assistanc'e. in- Learning elementary rules of •f)ersonal hygiene 
and grooming, how to fill out applidation forms,- how 'to con- 
duct themselves at job interviews, aiyl why it is necessary to 
show up- for work regularly and on time, or to report in when, 
.absence is unavoidable.- * ' ^ 

It is'*a rarity for Indian people to reg^rd work as a 
means of self -fulfillment . Nor do many ^conceive that a match 
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between their abilities • and the requirements a jobimight" 

• ^ - 5 — r- 

result in finding satisfying work.^ There is -contradicf ory • 
^evidence cm this poirit, howev.er. It. is reported frequently 
that applicants for direct placement at CETA III Centers 
nearly always express a willingness to- take any work that is 
available. When they leave, after a short time, on the '-job, 
however, they^just as often attribute their leaving to. lack * 
of. interest in the work; ^ ^ ' 



Anots^er characteristic Si| the Indian reported ^at .all 
^ sites is a high ra^e of alcoholism. At one site (Portland)^ , 
it was reported that ^51 of the CETA applicants had problems ^ 
related to alcohol consumptio/i serious enough to affect job 
performance, at least *part of the time. - . 

\ • ' -4 / • * ■ • ^ ^ , ' ; 

\ At all sites, drijiking was mentioned as a significant >^ 

factor in poor job performance, accounting for a high pro- * / 

■* . 

port^ion of employee 'absenteeism. At Ipase 701 of lAe work- 
' ing age^male Indian population has a drinking problem ^ffect- 

ing employability . ^ The figures on female alcoholism are not' 
. as clear.' However, in Phoenix^^ more Indian women than nteli' 

are arre'st,e^ and jailed for drunkenness^ , 

Such reported rjates of alcoholism must sUrely affect 

the probability of success of any, CETA III Prime SiHnsor. 

Although the lack of detailed follow-up data,lfe']jes it im- 

possibly to=-det«rmine just', what this effect i#, it is likely 
' l^at it IS an impor^an\^ factor in the low rates of job re- 

tention.n^eported by all the sites visrted . 
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'There can te. 

alcohol ^ consumption by. -Indians of worklng^age is ^ factor 
^ ,to Ije, addressed 'fey any manpower training program aimed at 



be. little doubt. tJ\af the high rate* o£ 
:'ion by. -Indians^ of worklng^age is ^ facto 



helping* this^Vgrotip gain -entry into^, the ma^instr^am of 



American economic .life, 



1.02 "ECdNOMlC DATA V . / ^ . 



• " An outstanding characteristic of the^ Indian population ' 
a^t all sites visited i^'its poverty and economic hopeless* * * 
ness. * At no ^gite ^4^s there l-ess^,tkan 25% o^ the Indian^* 
families living*o.n iB€iomes below the poverty, level. In ^h^ 
' C3»ase of families with women as head, of households,- t\ier pro- 
portion IS nearer to 70%. ' ' - 

UnempJ.oyment is hig}\-at all loc'ations,/ ranging from ' 
' ^ three to five time^ as high as that of the. general popula- 
' tion in the same locale. Unemplbyment rate-sfof 30% to 40%' 

, • • • V • - * 

are the rule,* rather than the exception. 'In som6 ins-tances, 
unemplaymeni; ratfes 'of 50% to 60% are reported. . ' * . * ' 
For all practical purposes, there .ijs np core of^ ^ 
. Indian businesses that could form- a stable source of employ-^ - 
^ ment for Indian people.' 'While this situation- promises > to 

change in. the Northwest ,■ with^ the advent of the Alaskan - ^ , ' 

\, ' 

corporations, no other place* vi:sited showed significant 
y Indian entrepreneurial activity. Some small businesses 
- fexist but these are few and rarely employ^ more than one or * 

two- people other than the^proprietor . ' ' * 

^ • ^ - , . 

Likewise, the low levels of educational att^inm^nt' 
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milix^te >a^ai'nSt the development, of a cadre, of mknagerial , 
administrative or prbfess>onaJ personnel. Wh'ile ;there i / ^ * 
weTe. .three ^tes in which, heads of CETA III Programs were * - 
prof essi^onajs (teaching, sotial work' and law were represent*^ ^ 
ed)., 'no. si^te .w^s headed by* an individual' with' a prior, 
history of ^i^bs-tantial administrative or manager ial- 'respons- . 
ij^ility or experience- . \ ^ , ^. . * 

,^The dearth /of aVailabTa ^Indian, entrepreneurs or 
managers undoubtedly both reflects and influences the general- 
ly lovi economic status of Indians at^ all locations visited. ; 

1.03, GENERAL INFORMATION ON PRIME .SPONSORS / 

the majority bf Hhe dETA- III Programs visi^ted(^ere 
'part of established Indian .Centers . * |5oiire of thesp had been / 
part of. the. I Indian •community' for many years* Others^wefe . 
relatively new.. Still others were organized spjecif ically in- * 
. order to -obtain CETA .III funds. All were India^n administered 
- and all were new W the employment and training iPield. * 

Those program^ functioning within established,!^ multi* 

V f 4 

purpo$e service -centers^ were both assisted and hampei^ed^ih ^ 
the implementation of CETA III Programs.^ Assistance comes * 
mainly iiv tKb form o£,.a4.d in outreach and recruitment functions 
Clients are* attracted by any one of a 'Variety. of sei'vices 
including family assistance, health care, senior citizen • 
lunqh programs, food stamp distribution, alcohol rehabilita- 
tion prograips, youih programs, scholarship assistance, sports 

. . . ■ - ' 07 



, activfti^s/ child care, arts and crafts programs, museum 
^Plplays, poy-wpws and other ceremonies, as jwell as"!^ * 
' ' through a variety of othe-f * social *and cultural ac-tivities. 
» Ndt. all multi-purpose .centers proyide all these 

• services, 'of course,- "but the drawing pover^ of any ot^ all of 

these programs serves to bring people into the centers 
'-where they subsec^uently find ou^t about and, in some instances 
• 'avail thenjselves of the manpower, services available through 



■ CETA III. 

t , ■ * 

The-prio*r existence of ot-her operational programs 



has^^onjetimes hindered the Manpower programs throug^a carry- 
over of attitudes and procedures more appropriate to charit-, 
able activities than to the development of the sels^-dlrection 
and'personal responsibility basic to benefiting fronr employ- 
mehr and training opportunities. *^ 

•Invsome centers, legislatively established CETA goals 
arid objectives appear to have be'en misunderstood, misinter- 
preted, or redefined by staff more familiar with non-CET^- 

^ . * ' ' -I . 

like operational prog^rams . In some cases this has resulted 

• in the use of CETA/funds to deliver services that ape not 

in, total compliaifce with the, rules and regulations governing 

. - 'specific program activities or that do ndt conform with the 

Intent of CETA legislation. 

In most of the sites visited, regardless of whether 

.they were lotated in cities'of 35,000 or 3,00p,0Q0 the 

manpowei; program was initiated in and was, an outgrowth of 
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thes^ pre - existing'' In^i'an organizations. / 

.In many instances, the availability of JB^A' Title 
III funds ^ha^ changed thes-e organization^ original emphasis 
and has generated internecine political disputes ajid power 
struggles to gain control over availat^e monies. Sometimes 
the struggle has beefu internal , related tQ factional dis- ' 
putes within the organization. Often it has genera^ted 
hostilities among the sevejal or many Indian organizations 
in a particular locale. 

Almost all the centers visited ha'dieither experienced ^ 
or were still embroileci in such political in-fighting. 
This energy-draining activity, combined with thf^lack of ' 
expertise in the m'anpower fie^d and the difficulty of 
shifting focus from previously||^tablished operational pr5"- 
grams, has resulted in a blurring of legislatively-mandated. 
CETA goals and objectives at most of the centfers. Specif ically^ 
these factors have influenced the'^allocation of slots in ^ 
^he operational programs and the use of Work Experience (WE) 
and Public Service Employment (PSE) slots to placate Indian 
organisations, by providing them with CETA- supported staff. 

Tlj^ physical plants occupied by Prime Sponsor orgaaizJ- 
tions vary from old, make-do buildings (as in Boston, Dallas 

, (' ' ' * 

vgnd Phoenix) to beautiful, modern, city-Owned structures 
specifically built for lOQftl Indian- organizations .(as in 
Wichita and Minneapolis). 
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^.00 admin; STRATI ON AND MANAiGENfENT ' . - " " 

As rfas already been^entioned, -it. appears that there 
is a dearth oi available itr^Bied mahagerial/administratlve , 
personnel among Indian- groups* at all the sites visited. 
There is little doubt that those who -have, been function- 
ing in th€se roles at the sit^s are since^"^, are willing to ' 
work har(^, and have strong desires to help their fellow 
Indians; Most, however, laclc t^he expertise to carry out 
the traditional managerial fuhctions of planning-, directirtg, 
controlling and evaluating, prcJgram activities.. 

At every site visited, a need for technical assistance 
w^5 expressed. At timqs the eniphasia was on thef'need for 
assistance in implementing tfie operational programs.. At 
other times, the need for assistance in managehient ffeghniques 
was stxLessed. This latter need is becoming more pressing^ 
with ONAP ' s '^demands for management by objectives at center^ 
where HEW is supplying admi/nistrative funding (which iTiclud.es 
nearly all the centers visited). 

2*01 PLANNING * * . v 

To sj)me extent planning, is hampered by .the, lack of 
accuraite, detailed, current; statistical infooiation on the 
characteristics of the Native American work force. Without 
this knowledge^, it is difficult to.^establish priorities, set 
goals and formulate obj ectivps... \* , ^ 
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The heavy in-out migration patterns present difficult 
methodological problems for- both the gathering of "data and 
the related planning processes, ^ . _ 

While the.diff iculties of coping with these problems 
is acknowledged, there is little evidence at any -of the 

.. ^ . ■ - ' 

sites that Indian Prijne Sponsors are trying to 5olve these 

. - . ■ / ■ ' 

problems* . , ^ 

IVhere efforts *haVe been made (at one site) to do any 
objective analysis of the needs of the local Indians,, there 
is no evidence that the findings have .been incorporated in 
^ the fanning process. 

Jn no instance was there evidence that ' follow-up 
data (i,e* knowledge of the results_of program operations, 
, was integrated into the plannii^^process,) 

For the most part,, planning such as it is, penters 

around the preparation of the annual proposal -to Depa^^ent 

of Labor. Evfen her^, the,^ack of adequate data based on 

the needs^ potentialities and preferences of' the target 

population ot, indeed, oh its size and charact^eristics , the 

lack of Ability or information ^to perform' outcome 'analyses , 

and the pressures from rivaJ Indian organizations, all com^ 

bine to m'Ske for politicized decision-making selectioji^ and 

alLocafion of funds to alternative delivery system?. In 

two of the centers , planners have been rece^it additions to 
« . * * 

the* staff. In neither instailce are their activities, re- 
spon'sibilities, or- jurisdictions defined. It appears most 
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likely to be forthcoming from other staff - members , since Jthey 

V 

are even more lacjcing in background and training than the 
planfter.. It remains to be seen how. well this individual 
will 'define his position and^, how he will interface with the , 
rest of management in the- planning process. Planning is 
ah area in which technical assistance is badly needed. 

2.02 STAFFING' • . 



The staffing situ^ion.at most o.f' the- sit,es visited 
I pi 



is beset with problems. In many instances, directors of 



the CfiTA III Manpower Programs have been the focus of ^e- 
verse polit icaJ^attack; -In getting programs initiated, 
they have invariably aroused animosity 'from conl|7eting groups 
^and have had to^ make unpopular decisions. In several in- 
•stances the founding director has 'resigned, once the pro- 
^ gram was, under way, in--the hope of* removing himself 'as a 
political irritant , .and of promoting harmony among Indian 
organizations and,' most importantly^, ,to preserve his own 
peace/ofv mind. * „ ' ' 

, ' Another' difficulty in sta^fcLig is the lack of a * 

pool of available , 3f^eTl*trained,^^^ American managers . 
and technicians in the employment and training field. Jt 
^ appears that many* of -the best "qualified Indians are working 
fo/ raunicipalit^^eis or for oth^r government agencies, where 
salarips and securi^ benefits are njore a-ttractiv^ th.an 
those provided by CETA III Prime Sponsors.' 

ER?C • • ^2 1^ • / . 



^hile a few technically trained peopljs filled some * f) 
staff positioift on PSE slots, many staff members a're oil / 
WE slots. ' WE peop-le, by definition, are inexperienced , ^ ^ 

and can only be kept in* 'their posrtions' foii shor^t -per ^ds • 
\Zoi tinre. In general, -at all sit^s (with the notable - 
exception of Phoenix and'Minneapolis) turnover rates have 
been high at all levels of staff, , ' 

Given sufficient j^unds^ tg jsay competitive salaries-^ 
and fringe benefits , *CETA III Prime Sponsors would be 
more likely to attract and hold' more ex{)erienc^ ^staff . . 
Given the 'lack of availaf>le ex*;^erience^ Indian personnel, 

- Native American Prime Sponsors might find it beneficial 

♦ 0 y • 

to hire e?cp,er fenced non-Jhdian pers»onnei^ with the specific * 
intent of having th^m ^rairt Indians to function at appro - 
^priate levels of competency. - 

Problems related to neoptism in staffing have been 
common, in the history-of a number, of • th'e centers. For 
the most- part,^ these problems ha^e been resolved. Today, . 
in an attempt to ansure objective ^ and even-handed treat-'"^^^"^ pv^^ 
ment, most of the programs have developed j.ob' descisiptiofts 

- and per^onnel^ policies^ goyerning hi^ii^g,, firing, prcimotion, 
grievance procedures and general developed or are^i-n the^ ^* 
process of developing Performance Evaluation kSviews, but 
few centers have had much experience with 'them because of 
the rapid turnover of personnel. . * ' 
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2.03 CONTROL 



- The most fommon means of control is the «ta££ meeting- 
In most centers meet4ji^^are held on a weekly basis. In 
most cente'fs tliere may weekly meetings of supervisory, 
level pers^onnel and week-ly meetings of each supervisor with 
his subordinates • • In smallejr centers, meetings may involve* 

" the. entire -staff. ' - ^ / . 

> • ^ ♦ ' . . 

■ In other centers,, control is exercised through direct- 
ives issued by^^the directo|;^to any^'nd all staff members^. 
One center uses -a Veekly activity report as a basic conjrol* 
mechanism. \ 

Af all the-sites visited, however , meaningful control 
was hampered by the lack of clearly stated objective's or 
work outlines. Without them',"it'*l'5''difflGul.t to^.know-,/ * ' 
whether Qontral§ are effectively .keeping the program / ^ 
"on target". ^ • ^ " - * ^ ^ - # 

Sign-iir^and sign-out sheets and time clocks are used 
/ . 

as a means of insuring that staff members ^are on time and 
at work. .In some instances, this control technique clearly 
has the additional function of informing all other staff- 
^ members of an individual's whereabouts. In these cases, 
' the coatrol techniqtie appears tor be more a matter of main- 
taining lines of comraunicatioir among staff personnel, , r . 
especially between office-based employees and those ^at 
spend consiflerable time in the field. ^ 

In one case, the technique is felt as repressive to - 



^ sjaff members who are rarely given permission to workj in 

' . "14 20' - •. 
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^ , in t^^ afield, while still being rfequired to- maintain • rig id 

time accounting procedures^ . ^ - 

' ^ ' , • . ' / ^ • ♦ . 

m In no instance was control exercised through the * : ' 
establishment of work objectives and/or 'time-based plans' 
^ \ioT individi^l staff members fe . g.. ^ numbers of individuals 
counseled or nUmber of potential employers coTitacted in' a 
given period of^ time) . Even in the instance where activity 
reports are Tequired, no- standards or 'performance* goals 
\ * provide a base line .again.st which to^gauge the . acceptabil j.ty , 
'j 0^ the' activity repprts, to provide a means of problem 

I identification, or to fdste'r^probleJr^ solving should performance 

^ '* ' • 

goals not be met» , - ^ ^ 

2.04 IMPLEMENTATION \ . ' . 

A While most of the Rrime Sponsors hav^e-tkt;tempted to . 

implement the pT:ogram mi;x outlined in thfe Comprehensive i 
Manpower Plan (CMP), few qf them have givep equal attention 



toiall of them. - - '4 ^ " 

'Characteristically, On- the-Job'-Training Programs 
(OJT) ar*e^ the least developed. This is, in part, due to* 
the characteristic lack of conn^ection with the Ifeaders of 
.'the private sector. (This lack is di^iissed^in the follow-^ 
ing section on Policy Boards). In part, lack of OJT 
' strength is also due to. real or perceived ^competition with 
^/raunicip^ai; fcpunpt^ aiyl state Prime Sponsprs in the area. ' 
In part, the lack is- due to condi'tions d-^, recession 
particularly* in cities like Seattle^and Butffalo, -with high 



unemployment rates and ^t ight' tra,de union controls over 

available jobs. 

Lack of dtevelopment of OJT programs is probably 

afso attributable, tO- some .degree, to the reluctance of 

American Indians in approaching the whvte community. 

''^ _ Classroom training also is under-emphasiz'ed at about 

, half of the sites yisited. There is consideTable feeling, 

at these sites, that many .Indian ' learners have difficulty 

keeping up with the pace -of instruction at public schools, 

or that* they are handicapped in learning because of their 

social isolation from non-Indian classmates. - ^ , 

♦ 

Some Sponsors' try to overcome these^ difficulties b-y 
establishing instructional programs of their own; others 
, try to emphasize other training opportunities. There 

seems to be a trend to make' greater use ,of CT slots alloc- 
ated to Indians by municipal Prime Sponsors. 

Public Service Employment (PJ5E) and Work Experience 
(WE) (particularly the latter) are the programs .gfiven 
heaviest attention. ^ ^jP^ * \ 

PSE and WE, by definition, involve work in the non- 
profit sector, and the emphasis on ,these^ programs is_a way 
.^.r of avoiding approaching the private, profit-oriented 

(more competitive) worlJ. . ^ ^ . , 

Charactei[;^stically, PSE and WE slots are assigned 
to Indian organizations. In addition tor their usefulness 
as a means of"avoj.ding contact with the xore community, 
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- - / 
they- a.re- also ways of meeting political pressures 

demandsVin the Indian community.. 

The justification offered for the heavy emphasis on * ' 

WE is thJf^* It provides a non-threatening, supportive 

' environment in iWj^'ich Jndiran people cqji learn to'^^deal wjth 

IHemands such as promptness, dependability, grooming, personal 

hygienes, and appropriate dress on the job. Rarely do 

f slots provide any systematic, job-related training. Often 
.they b^r little relationship Jto prior schooling or training 
* by employees. Most WE slots are clerical or janitorial 
in nature.. 

The way in which the program mix is determined appears 
to be arbitrary. In no instance was there a justification 
available or a report given* of the rational basis fox^l 
planning a particular program mix. ... 
.1 In addition to the four program .areas outlined in the 
CM^, most Prime Sponsors offer direct j^ob placement services • 
At some sites this activity receives heavier emphasis than 
I any of the four program areas.* 

While some use is made of the Employment SeV-vice Job 
Bank and' aptitude, testing capabilities^ there is widespread 
di-saf f ection expressed toward the Employment Service. It 
was frequently stated that Indian job applicants are not 

' V 

understood, n'ot givep fair treatment, are "lost" at the 
'^Employment Service, or are simply reluctant to ajiply. 
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At only one si^ (Seattle) , however , was there any 
attempt to^ have an -Employment Service employee "outposted" 
to the Prime Sponsor's location and this person did not 
function as part of the CETA program. At.no other site 
was any recognition given to the possible waste of resources 
involved in duplication of Services provided by another 
agency. ^ ' 

At one site (Minneapolis), direct placement, in the 
form of a Day Labor program, is the most heavily . emphasized 
•component and serves more clients than all the other compon- 
ents combined, despite its doubtful compliance with D.OL's 
CETA II'I guid^ejines. • - ^ ^ ♦ 

As a genetal rule, program functions are coordinated 
in a rudimentary fashion, primarily through the data 
generated to prepare required Department of Labor Quarterly 
Reports and. the annual proposal instrument. Data foums and 
reporting format^used within the systems are hot generally 
integrated for the purposes of management direction and 
control or operational planning. . , 

It may ^e that if DOL devised Quarterly Report forms 
and outlines for proposal instruments (and DOL provided 
training^ili their proper usej ^dent^ii^ed gr^^ attention 
to managerial functions (e.g. plannj^ng, dfrectioh, control, , 
evaluation) the operational' programs- of Indian-Prime Sponsors 
could be materially improved and a start made in tHe " 



\developnent of a cadre d£ managerial personnel among native 
Americans which would. have far-reaching effects on th6i-r 
incorpor,ation into *tKe economic^life of the NatioY^.^ This 
recommendation must be looked at closely as most centers 

. are experiencing difficulty with the level of i^eporting 
presently requj.red. , ' - ^ 

2.05 ' DIRECTION ^ * 

s , 

Dii-ection consistently occurs trom top to- bottom. 
Only in Portland (through Staff Development Progra|iis) were 
channels established -for encouraging staff participation 
in the management of the 'flanpower Programs. Signif iaantly , 
only in Portland ha^ve new' programs been Initiated ^atid new 
funding sources been obtained by non -administrative staff 
melhbers. ' ' * % 

^ ,About half of the Prime Sponsors have a Policy and 
Procedure Manual either distributed to or available to 
their employees. One Sponsor has a manual but it is not 
made accessible to '.employees . ^ Others have some policies' 
• and procedures spelled out bu^t do hot regard them as 
cpnstitu^ ing^a Nfanual,' &nci distribute only thos^ portions " 
considered relevant to a part iculaf 'individual ' s. job. 

^ All sites appear to be attempting' to fcTrmulate policies 
aijd procedures to injure even-handed treatment of all 
employees and to guide supervisory staff in their rela^ti'on- 
ships with ^ejnployees • 
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Policy and procedure Tnanuals- tend *to contain: ■ 

0 ; firing and firing procedurejs (aJway^ including! 

f anti-nepotism regulations) . \ 
0 grievance' procedures v 

pay scales arid 'jpay incjements permitted, \ 



0 



^ 0 employee evaluation . guidelines - 
.0 absence and vacation policies 
, p job desscriptions . . ^ ' 

- H . 4 ■ 

Occasionally, the Manual will contain a statement pf 
the philosophy of the Prime Sponsor organization, arid organi- 
zati'on chart (with its implied cliain of ' command) , rules* 
g-overnirtg- election or assignment to membership in the Board 
of Directors, or similar materials. *• ■ ' * 

Even in those instances where policies, procedures 
and accompanying forms spell out periodic employee evaluations, 

« 

Prime Sponsors indicated that the policies were loosely 

followed, if a,t all.' Examination of employee folders seldom 

showed records of systematic evaluations^. Whether *this - • 

is because employee^'' turnover leaves few individuals in place 

long enough for semi-annual or annual reviews, or whether 

# * 

employees are not evaluated for other* reasons", is not known. 

In all instances, employees fil3[,ing I^SE or WE '^lot^ 
are said 'to be subject to the 'sam^ policies, procedures 
and' ruies' governing regular employees of the Sponsor. Where 
operational pr-cgrams other than Manpower Program is. a pa'rt 
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, of a Prime^ Sponsor ' s-' activity*, employees in all programs are 
'said to be governed the 3ame policies and procedures. It- 

is not' known whether 'all are subject to the salary limitations 

imposed by DOL, however. 
•2.06 PollCY BOARDS' 



In all instances, the Prime. Sponsor ' s Board of Directors 
is said* tq. be the polioiy-making body^ for the CETA III Program. 
In sQme sites, the Board of Directors (or an individual 

* member or a committee of .the *B6ard) has taken over or becoiwe 
yivjplved in^ administrative details iir instances where 

' operational problems wete- being experienced or where a , 

program is "between directors". At some, sites, a ^trong 4 

director leads ^he Board, t^us managing the establishment 

of policy^as well as its implementation. 

•In all instances, the organizatioii ^hart shows the 
• <^ ^ . * 

Sponsor's chief executive as answering directly to the 

.Board.' In mo3t j.nstances, the Board's approval is requi^d 

befo''re^ any employ-e^ is hired, or fired. 

Dissension vrithin Boards of Directors ^nd' between 

the Board and the Sponsor's chief executive .have* been 

^ ' ^ ' : * ' W ' ' 

^frequent enough to warrant attention. Again, the f)Olitic^l 



situation at some sites, where various |B|dian organi-za^ions 
were vying for control 'of Manpower Program ^unds, is-* seen 
as 'a prime factor in thes-? disputes*; rather than any*. 
•:^undamehtal differences 'in philosophy or ^(^ifception of 

-•^ • ' ' ■ , . • 

how the prji^am should be run; . . ^ 
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Probably as a consequence, BoarcicXof Directors tend 

,9 . . '-^ • ■ * 

to be politically "balanced" (i.e. to include representatives' 
of various Indian -orga'riizations*) . This political "balance'' 
is^ interpreted as me^aing that the Board is "representative" 
of the Indian community. Whether this is a correct assump- . 
tiOn or not, is not kn?own. 

In general, membership in the Board of Directors* is 
obtained by one or *a combination of the following methods: > 

• el'ection by the Sponsor's membership ^usually 
membership involves sitnply signing up aM 
claiming at least ,1/4 Indian blood) 

election • or ' appointment by the Board or ' ' 

general membership of other Indian organization(s) 

' ^ in the community " * , * 

« - ^ ^ ' 

• ' ^filing a petition t6^candidacy that requires a 

set ^number of signatures of the Sponsor's 
membership and sta^hding for election by a 
.geographical^or Sther sub-group of the Priitie 
Sponsor • 

• appointment' by^ t}ie Board itseJLf to fill a vacancy, 
enlarge ' its membership, or to replace an unaccept- 
able member. \ " - 

' Board members generally s'erve staggered terms 3^ offic( 
to insure continuity to the Bqard^s functioiilng* 

^^In no instance is qu^if ication* for Board membership 
detejTnified byijfvidenca Of admiriis tractive , '^manager ial , pro- 
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'fessional', or other relevant expertise of. experience. 



Perhaps to compensate for this lack of 



experienced 

baclcgrourt'd in Board members7 a^few of the PrAme Sponsors have - 

•'initiatad Board Training Pfograms. For the/mbst part/ this 

training is obtained from outside consulti/ng firms. 

.Boards are usually required to meet/ on a mojithly b'asis 

but tend to meet more often when the Sponsor is experiencing 

problems^ At these meetings minutes are generally, but not 

always, kept and parliamentary procedures are, more or less,. 

followed. It was repoi;ted by a number of Primes that Board ' 

meetings have, at times, grown acrimonious and even violent.^ 

Now mo5;t^K b^^ all; Sponsors no longer are experiencing 

this ^kind of, di^fLcutlty. 

It is most customary ^for Boards to have six t0^T:en 

memb^ers and to elect their own officers. 

As a rule,' a Bo^rd will act as a'whole. In a few. 

ijistances , the Board will wopk. through a committee structure. 

Where they exist,^the most xommon committees are: Executive, 

Finance, -and Personnel Committees'. 

^ AlttiOugh -they are not mandated iinder CETA Tittle III, 

most. of. the Pjime Sponsors 'visited, have * tried /to create 

. t ^ • • " - 

Manpower Advisory Boards, .for the most part,- to .provide » 

advice on einployment and ^training policy matters and on 

progrrfhunatic issues. ' ^ ^ . 

^Unfortunately, the^ Advisory Boards,^ comprised ^almost 

\L y ^ . . . ^ : " . . ^ . 

ex.clusively of Indian members and^ of representatives ' of " ' 
, " ' other social service or cofronunity ba'sed organizations. 
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either duplicate or compeje with the jBoards of Directors, 
on the one hand, .or serve little useful purpose on the o-thier, 
except, in' that appointments may, again, serve as* means of 

♦ 

pr^cs^ting or enlisting support from individuals or organiza- 
tions that might ot.herwise be active in opposition to the " 
Manpower Program. ^ ' • ^ , • 

No CE'PA III Prime Sponsor interviewed 'has taken the 
approach of enlisting Advisoty Board members from potential 
employers- in the private sector or from^ various, experts in 
the local professional community. Because of this, the Sponsors 
have underutilized available local human* resources , These' 
could be used to aid 4n .job development and job placement, 
to obtain recognition and support from the wider community, 
to provide technical assistance in areas ^ranging from' 
accounting to psy,chalogical testing, from screening of 
applicants to training of staff, to donate services or even 
funds for expansion o^^Spongor aGtivities. 

In this area, as in- others, the Prime Sponsors seem 
to impose a social i3o'lati6n upon themselves through this 
reluctance to deal with the^ White majority, or with other^ 
nbn- Indian groups. * . , • • ^ 

There are two notafcl# Exceptions to this tendency 
toward exclusion of the core community from CETA III Sponsor 
activities. Both Wichita and Minneapolis have obtained 
beautiful physical plants from city and other government 
funding programs. Minneapolis, whilaArequir^d to maintain 



a minimal relationship with City CETA I programs or other^^ T - 
• city functionaries^ . /JVia^Mrtra, on the other hand, actively 
solicits wide community support, has made association with 
' its, museum a prestigious activity* for the, socially , prominent , • 
i actively solicits support from city and state CETA I Sponsors, 

and has employed experienced* "Anglos" to set up programs 
and to *train Indi.an personnel to take over. * ^ 

2.07 FISCAL MANAGEMENT . ^ ^ ' 

All Prime- Sponsors require at least two,'persQns to 
^ sign checks disbursing CETA III' funds. 

All require teachers' ^t *schools and supervisors at 
"work to countersign time sheets- for CETA^fll clients^^^^btaH^i^^ 
t ing support from the Program.' ' , 

Our inv^estigations did not delve into the details of 
Fiscal Management Systems. W§ did^nbt,. ^or example, determine 
Jiow 'closely a Program's actual expenditure's coincided v^ith 
^ ' those planned or how discrlspancies were hahdled^^administratively, 

3.00 OPERATIONAL SYSTEMS 

3.01 OUTREACH, RECHUITMENT, ASSESSMENT- AND SELECTION 
* Outreach .£tnd recruitment is most successfully carried 

out, at all sites,' by ''moccasin telegraph".. Word pf mouthy 
communication in the Indian community is the primary source 
^ • of applicants to the CETA Maitpower . Program. 

This is, true for all the sites visited. , • - 

How the w6r4 gets around is only partially known. 



whether i\ selectively reaches those most likely to benefit 
from Manpower Training Programs or -whether it reaches out • 
only -randomly into- the Indian community is not known at all. 

One of the primary communication methods tl)at feeds in- 
to the "moccasin telegraph" is the involvement CETA staff 
personnel with Indian cultliral, political , and social 
organizations and activities. By being '''j oiners'- , each, 
feeds into a communication network informally - and has 
access* to more formal -communication through-announcements 
at meetings, thxough posters ^nd notices mounted on head- 
quarters' t^ulletin boards, and through news releases published 
in Indian newsletters "and other publiqations . ^ 

.It ap'pa^rently does nbt 't'ake^ long for the- word to 

r 

spread that money is available for Manpower ^Training 
^ProgVams. But it. is also not clear- that all individuals, 
responding ^o tl^is news are those who are seriously interest- 
ed in obtaining training in drder to' go to work-.. 

£very program site visited (with the possible exception 
of, Bismark, where very special itiofts prevail) has - 

reported the necessity^of instituting checking protedur6s 
. ta 'eliminate a significant' number of "program-hoppers'* 
who are adept at obtaining-* assistance but who do not make 

•: > • • • • 

i good use of it . 



Apparently to many "program-dependent Indians", the 
word tha^ gets out makes them believe that #the CETA III 
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program is another source of getting a "handout". Few 
of these people succeed in getting enrolled into CETA ILI « 
Employment and Training Programs. It would *be interesting 
to determine whether "moccasin telegraph", compared to' 
other outreach and recruitment techniques, reaches a 
greater or fewer number of recruits who respond genuinely * 
to the int^ent of the Program. 

^Other outreach and recruitm^ent techniques aimed 
exclusively at the Indian "population included the 'usual 
Public Relarions methods such as: 

0 speaking at socic^l, cultural, and other 
^ ^ organizational gatherings 

0 ' making space available at the Manpower Program 

Center for a v-ariety of Indian activities 

- ♦ 

0 distributing flyers to Indian- household^. 



noca* 



0 preparing and displaying posters* at /local 

'shops, housing developments. Clubs ' " 
0 talking on In4^n 'radio program. 

'Techniques used' io inform a wider community, including 
but not limited to Indians , jQ.ncludes i ^ . - 

. ^ 0 ^ appearing on radio arid television talk shows 

0 distributing news releases to- local ^newspapers 

and other news media 
0 publicizing specific events, such as receipt 
of DOL funding ot appointment of a new CETA 
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V ... • 

staff member, or the -esta-bl ishment of new : 
headquarters . 

As has already been mentioned, tl^e inclxi^ion o£ the 
CETA III Manpower Program in a pre-existing, multi -service • • 
Indian organization provides a wider outreach capability 
into^the naTfive American community. 

Jn Phoenix, this possibility is maximized by 'the 
installation o^ a Central intake Unit-. Individuals/coming . 
to the Center ^or any o£ a number o£ different icinds of 
services offered are^ thus easily ref^Rred to ^manpower 
services, when these^ appear - to be'neoid^d. 

V 

In Minneapolis, this appears to be minimized by the 
physical and operatic^al separation of programs at the 
Center, the lack of identification of program Ic^cations, 
.and the fact that referrals are few because of lack' of T 
coordination of the various program activities or af a 
central information unit. • ^ 

When the Indian Center* becomes a focus'' for activi- { 
ties with city-wide interest and impact, the Manpower 
Program be<^omes' widely known and referra-l sources ^y^come - 
more widespread. . • 

In Wichita, for example, the museum openings are 
social events for the elite of the city and for those 
' elements in the community with cultural and artistic, 
interests. These include ^people of influence in the 
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ecoi^omic, academic and social life of the^ity who have 

many contacts and .are in a position to make referrals to 

V 

the Program. . \ 

~ ^ In"\linneapolj.s , the Center has became a placp visited 
by school childiifen' on field trips who are learning about 
Indian life and art today and in the past. The school 
thus becomes a source of referrals. . * - 

, For. the most part,^the various CETA^III Programs 
have indicated that they have- more clients than they can 
harfdle- Consequently, they hav.e not f^l^ necessary 
to place a^major effort on outreach and recruitment. 

'While a few sites repor^ contact with referral sources 
such as *the EmpLayment Service, Chan||)ers of Commerce, 
Welfare Agencies, and CETA I* Primes,^ it was our- impression - 
that few referrals_ are actually obtained from* these sources, 
'that liaison is actual ly ,q^uite tenuous or .^non^ existent 

^-aT'^most sites. Health agencies and churches sejsm to be ' 

more ac'tive- referral, sources blit t\o data was available 

, from any of the sites on which sources^ of referrals were 

more -productive or which* sources referred applicants 

most likely to succeed in thp graining programs. None 

of ^the sites wrf^ tabulating or analyzing this type of 

data. ^ ' . r 

Jntake activities at all sites are focused on 

* determining client eligibility, in *accordance witA CETA 

> 

guidelines. • - * - • 
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At nearly all sited the application form provide 
the basic information required for the Quarterly Report 
to DOL. . ^ 

While receptionists may help -clients fill out 
application forms, only at one site is there an Intake^ 
Worker who is in a position to determine .eligibility. At* 
this site (Phoenix) all eligible applicants- are required 
to fill out a detailed medical history dnd to attend an 
orientation session before being assigned to an employment/' 
training counselor. *At aPl other '^ites counseling occurs . 
as soon as possible after the client completes an applica- 
tion form. Determination of eligibility is usually made 
at this initial counseling session, w hich also, typically, ^ 
informs the client about the C^TA Program and the services 
it^is able to offer. ^ - ' 

At "nearly all sites there is a strong; resistance' to 
the use of standardized tests to^ assess levels of proficien- 
cy or potentiaJL_of applicants. They are rarely, if ever, 
used even T)rior to referral to Basic Education, ESL or 
GEE? Programs. Tes^ts tend to be regarded as biased against 
Indians. There seems to-.be widespread *ml*sinterpretation 
of the psy^cTwLogical concept of ''culture fair" testiT>g \ 
which arose from the indiscriminate use. of intelligen-ce 
tests standardized on white middle-class"^populations , 
to assess th'e intellectual capacity of peoples other 
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. than this group (e.-g. rural, lower :class , ethnic^ or racial 
minorities) . ' , ' f 

• The r-ecognit ion • that such intelligence tests tended 
to underestimate intellectual potential in some groups has 
been iadiscriminately applied to aptitude^ and interest 
testing as well.*; / 

These latter tests, however, address themselves to 

• work-relatad abilities. And since Indians and other minori- 
ties are in the same world of work as other .Americans , the 
requisites for successful work-related performance are the 

^ same. 

It appears to us to be more prejudicial toward Indian 

♦ 

men., for example, to be indiscriminately assigned "to such 

♦ 

"traditional** occupational training as welding, autg-body, 
auto-mechanics and upholstery, than if they were tested 
to*det'ermine their~aptitude and intefes^ pattern before- 
, hand . ^ ' 

OnJ.y oije sit^ (Portland) has sent a staff member for 
special training to th'e Employment Service, in order to 
help overcome tKje anti-test feelings by having testing doue' 
on-site by a qualified Indian individual who can administer 
and interpret a number of standardize^ tests (e.g. the 
- GATE) they feel it has helped to overcome the anti'-test 
feeling.. A few of the other sites claim that they use 
. , testing services provided by their local Employment Service. 
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Spot checks of client folders, admit?5Tily non- 
representative, did not reve^ any test j^ata, eoccept it ' 
"the Portland site. ' ^ 
i Assessment of client 'interests and aptitudes is' 

" 'gAierally based o„n a work history and on face-to-face 
discussion ^^'ween client and counselor. Whi}.e employa- 
bility planning is, supposedly, taking place and nearly 
all sites have forms to assist in'doing it, ^here is a 
•strong impression that very little real employability 
planning is taking -place. -Expediency, maximi^zing turrv^-^v ' 
over of slots, ''tr^ditTOnal" thinking, and a woefully 
inadequate knowledge of occupational choices, seem to* 
^liftiit severely the placement qf applicants in training 
^ programs as well as in jobs. 
^ ' \ ' Three sites (Boston, Wichita *and Buffalo) which empha 

' ' size Classroom Training Programs and are willing to sup- 
port lohger, tierm training, seem also to be supporting 
more diverse types of ^occupational training, trying to 
coordinate client aptitudes* and interests and training 
with the job needs of the community. But even at these 
sites little or no testing is done. 

Seattle is trying to overcome some of the lack of 
knowledge of occupational choices by commissioning the ^ 
development of slide presentations on job-families to 
help all applicants do some career exploration through^ 
familiarizing them with the world of work. 
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In general^ hpwever, it must be concluded that 
thoroogh employability development planning based on"" 
assessment\pf participant . nefeds , iaterests, and potential 
occurs only in exceptional instances . ' * 

All sites reported that m^ny Indian clients (the ^ 
great majority of applicants) *requited\ an orienta'tion to 
the world o% wark tha-t^ includes a knowledge of emplpyer 
expectations about promptness and depen^dability and about 
personal hygiene and grooming, and that helps clients 
learn how to fill out job applications and* how to conduct 
themselves at job interviews. 

- At those sites where orientation programs are 
conducted for groups (Phoenix and, just beginning, ^ at 
Minneapolis) these are the topics that tend to be included/ 
At most' sites; orientation is not formalized, but is ' 
included as part of the first client-counselor interview. 

In requiring all applicants to attend a 'full day 
orientation sessioiv before Seeing a counselor, Phoeni^c! is 
apparently trying to help all^their contacts benefit from 
assistance in- these area's. 

, Orientation sessions attended in Phoenix and Minneapo-*^- 
lis used traditional lecture methods of conveying information 
Where .flhns were used, they were only peripherally related 
to topic under discussion. In g.eneral, no techniques such 

I . ^ — " 

as role-playing', practice, or other participant involvement 

■ y ' ,• • 
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start me-^hods. were used. Consequently, one^ cannot expect ' ^ 
any real learning or attitude changes to occur from the^e 
orientation sessions. The concept is good bu.t greater 
use of a more .profe^ssional approach is needed in the' conduct 
of the programs for them to become effective. 

It was not possible to g^auge the effectiveness of 

I 

face-to-face counseling sessions in orienting clients Tcr * 
the world of work. The efficiency and cost effectiveness ' 
of this appraa,ch, however,^ is questionalbe at b^stX In the 
light of the lack of experience and- graining of counselors 
at, most sites, its effectiveness is doubtfui;^^ 
3.02 TRAINING Afto EMPLOYMENT SERVICES ' • ' * 

Th6 Figtore 1 shows the planned program jiix for 
each site, according to plani set forth in it^ FY* '77 ^ 
grant application. • ' . n 

These data need t(j be carefully interpreted cfr they 
may prove misleading. Firs.t, in some instances the figures 
given refer to total numbers ol^people (charatc.jteiiistical ly 
in Classroom Training and in Direct Placement- figuresf, 
and in other instances they refer to slots (char^cteris^^^- 
cally^in OJT, WE and PSE) . ^ ^ 

The following sections will attempt to clarify the 
operational programs actually in effect or the stance 
taken toward them at the different sites. 
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I?LANNED- PROGRAM Ml^ 
FY ' 77- 
FIGURE I ■ 
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OJT 



WE 
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PSE 



•DIRECT 
PLACEMENTS 
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Dallas' 


• 


-14 


40*** 


'42 


11 • 


143 


Wichifa 
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5* 

s 
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iz 


no dat3* 


Los Ange^ 


es 


160 


15 


75 . 


20 


270 • • 


Phoenix 


4 


•'20** 


-.4 . - 


24 ' 


4 


• . 1.80 , . 


i-Portlan^ 
■Seartie 


» 


100 
53 


0 


V 

11 • 


19- : 

- 8 


' ~ «' 
393 

. . . ' none' 


BislnarlS, 




4** > 




2 






Buffalo 
Minneapcvl. 




- -64 . ~ 
" ■ 50***. 


' 55***" 
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40 
■ 35. 


1 

-.7 ' 


. 6i 

no data 


*" BDston 

— 




.' 60 ■ 




1 


6 

* 


' no dat-a 



** 

*** 



An additignal 17 were enrolled' in an on-site arts and 
crafts cglssroonij^ but were supported by CpTA I funds T 
Supported 'en*tireljr by- CETA'. I funds , 
There wer:*? 0 of these slots in FY ^76. ^ ^ 
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'3.02.1- CLASSROOM TRAINING (CT ) ' . • : 

For the most part, .clients reteiving cl^^ssroom 
training are enrolled in local schools and colleges, 
both public arid proprietary.^ Some CETA III Programs ■ 
provide' stipends and tuition (where required), as. well 
as support for purchase' of ^ books' and special equipment 



^or clients enfollej^ in .classroom^traini^ 



jnt^ 



rogyams . 
enrolled in 



Mosr notable among tho$%^suitp6rting c^ienl 

^ ^ ' r 

career classroom training' is Los -Angeles (with 16.0 "students- 

enrolled in 56 different local schools.). Buffalo, which 

•5 

hasvStres'Seti CT pro^ram^ more heav^ily .than . ai<5^ other ' 
com^pnent (its proj ected^||acements in OJT and WE for ' 



were not part of FY *76) also provides stipends 
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and oth^r suppotr for CT attendees'; • 

t. Seattle also heavily stresses' the value of^CT' 

as a means of upgrading clients' lives apd eai:nin*g expec- 

'tancies. 'It. too makes-Hse af the local . proprietary 

Schools- and cortklni ty*coi leges* for *tareer training. All ' 

. ) ' ' ■ ^ ' 

clients, whether assigne/d to CT or jiot^are encouraged 

, ' - / . ' " • ■ . , • ' 

to take advantage, of« ABE and G^D programs ' provided by- '/T 



CETA Title I. 
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0. 
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Whiie Seattle has 90. slots assigned to CT, only 

53,individueis were a'ctually enrolle<i'in FY '76, 26 of 

whidj--- were, only 'enro'l led in GTD programs.. .How many of . 

. ... J. ^ ^ ' > • ' 

these clients weje receiving stipejid^ while attending ^ , 

- school is not known. . ' • • ' • • " . 

Portland does not .provide stipends for CT 

enrolleBs, Most of the clients enrolled in CT during 

FY '76 were taking GED progranvs at the local colleges. 

The reason given for the relatively small amount of 

direct career cl^assrpom training ^ n p place in Portland 

/with' CETA 'Title III support is limited funding. Portland 

^ has direoted* its efforts toward helping applicants desiring ' 

,CT^ to sex^lore evfrr^ p'^sible scholarship or other ineans 

-■ ^ of stipp'orjt (e.g. Btffe^ of Indian Affairs (BIA) or tribal 

" ' . funds) *^o help clients obtain academic or career training.' 

^ No records ar.e^ept, unfort^ately, *to indica'te how many 

clients were enrolled InCT programs through CETA staff 

» < 

efforts ia tracking dowji »lterriate funding sources, 
^ Staining and help^ing in the Completion of , application 
• forlfis^ making necessary phone calls, etc. 
,„ ' , Som-e sites are committed to prcTviding CT them- 
selves. * In Dallas', all CT is ddne on-site. Reasons 
given' for this election was that local sch6bls proceed at 
^ ^^^^ harried- for Indian students and that Ipdian 
X people are subjected to derogatory and unfair treatmei^t 
; ' . . / \ ^ ^ 
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in Dallas scJib^ols,' conditions that make it difficult \ 
for participants to complete c^eer training courses. 

As a result of offering its own CT, Dallas is . 
severely limited in what it can make available*to its 
clients.. At the time of the site' visit only upholstery- 
an-d arts and crafts 'were availbale. TV and radio repair 
had been off^ed but wai suspeijded for lack of a teacher. 

The Dallas program-is further "Cmdermined by "the ' 
Centers unwillingness to do any testing of client aptitude 
and interests. Jt is therefore likely 'that many of the 
CT jj^lcements are ilXsuited to the^\itex^t^ , It is not 
known how many clients ljUve completed/'tr'aijiing • is- these 
programs but it is known that only -one' individual of all 
those trained is working as an »pliolstere'r . The subsequent 
work history^c^f individuals enxOllecf. in the arts/crafts 
program is unknown. . • ' ' ^ * ^ ^ 

Wichita provides. ^an* ai^,ts/cra£^s program also « 

the only CT in it^rogr^ off ered .on- si te . Other CT 

*** . - ' \ ' ^ ' * 

students attend local .Schools with CETA III support and • 

^ ^ \ « ^ . % 

stipends. ^ V ^ * 

Ptioenix at one time ^^t up a silversmithing course. 
It subsequently 'discovered that only s>fetHS:sh6p conditions 
pl^evailed in ^local jeweT.ry-making firms andlfthat the 
market for fine Indian jewelry was diminishing. The 
program has been abandonei^. ' 
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At- this time, Phoenixv has 20 CETA I slots assigned 

to CT. How many .individuals are actually filling these . ^ 

. slots is not knovm. No CETA III funds are presejitlV 

•■ ♦ . ■* 
allocated to directly support fenrollees on CT Programs. 

In general, it appears that most sites are under- 
utilizing available CT resources*, that on-site CT programs 
should be initiated only under very special conditions 
^ and subjected to considerable scrutiny both 'before and 
after their in'stallation . . ^ • 

- Furthermore, without prior •assessment_ of clients ' 
abilities, aptitudes and interests, and without the 

a'ssistanc^e of sJkilled vocational counseling, pnly a 

' \ .1 

- / handful of • applicants are led into CT for the iong-term ^ 

• •betterment'^of their economic^ lives. ' ^ 

Properly used, these tools could .expand the horizons 
# of clients,, h.elp them to __^derstand the universe j^bs 
from which they could choose, help them to begin to re- 
alize that a "good fit" of th*eir own characteristics ta * 
•, the ^demands //f \ job can provide personal satisfaction , ' 

as well as ecdnomic improvement of their life situation - 
and. perhaps would increase their willingness to bear .the ^ 
demands and frustrations of formal schooling as a ^leans 
of gaining their own objectives. . v. 

The present anti- testing attitude^bf .most of the 
CETA III staffs appears to feed into the f^ars fostered 
by, the low self-esteem from which so many CETA clients 
suffer. ' ' ^ , ' » - 
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There is alinos-^ universal agreement at all the 
♦ - * 

sites that many Indian^ clients in need of training find 
it difficult to maintain appropriate time attendance 
records at community schools, feel uncomfortable sur- 
rounded by non-Indian classmates, and are intimidated 
. by the pace set up-by instructors. This . discomfort in 
the school setting is* one of the prime reasons that on- 
• site classroom programs have been established or are 
under consideration. 

Another approach might more beneficially be •t>aken 
sto solve €h§se very real problems. Client preparation 
for# school attendance, throu^^^^apjfropr iate orientation 
and' continued counseling, would probabily be more pro-' 
dtictive in that 'it would more likely fit the client into 
mainstream school and work activity. - 

It might %lso help to work with the schools in / ' 

developing student-paced learning programs. These *are 
•being mbre and more recognized by educators as they 
obseWe the value of individualized and self - ins tructional 
techniques . : • 

' . Their adoption^ by schools receiving CETA III funds 
would not only benefit. Indian people but all students 
attending' course, especially those from minority groups. 

An area in which all the sites offering suppoi't for 
^ CT agree, is the need to develop clear contractual 

relationships with all proprietary, s^chools and to .enlist 
the support of' instructors in publicly owned schools as , 

Egfc ^ ~ \ . - 40-46 
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well. Wherever i,t is offered off-site, student time/ 
attendance reports are not only mandatory for the student. > . * 
, but also demand that they be countersigned by the in- 
structor and/or by an officer at the school befoTTTtipend * 
checks are issued. * • ^ - . 

Wherever students are^ given checks (never cashj to 
purchase books, uniforms, tools, or other necessary sup- 
pliea, checks are made out to the vendor, rather than ^ 
to the student. _ « . ^ ♦ ^ 

At all- sites, it is felt uecess-arylfor a counselor 
to have frequent, visits at the school t\o/ fores t^ll 
difficulties, and to be immediately responsive to any ' . ' 
'reports (by student or school) of difficulties "being 
experience€. - , . 

- 'At no site was there felt to be sufficient time 
and/or staff to adequately monitor the school^s sub- 
contracted with. It is actually a formidable task to 
assess students at 56 schools in a city like Los Angeles. 
^ While all sites indicated a need to evaluate the 

schools to which Indian clients are sent, none had any* 
, formal evaluation procedure and none had staff mfepbers 
with a background of training or experience in the ed- 
ucational field to perform tlUse needed assessments. 

With rare exceptions, 'cost of schooling was the 
major determinant in scho'ol selection. - . 
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Cost not only determiriea school selection, ,but it 

also tends to determine thg school' program a client is 

allowed to enter." With twp exceptions (Wichita, which ■ 

allows one year of CT, and, Buffalo , which will support 

up to twcK years of schooling) sponsors will not support 
♦ 

programs that take longer than six months to complete. 
This is a serious res tr ic^fion Hin ' the range of choices of 
training that can be made available. 

3.02.2 ON-THE-JOB-TRAINING (DJT) ^ 

f. 

Across the board, OJT is the least developed of the 
four basic .employinen,t' and training systems. During 
FY' '76, none of the sites visited really had an OJT 
-p.rogfam. All the sites are planning expansion in- this 
.area during FY '77. But, .ejccept for plans formulated by 
Dallas and Buffalo, even for FY '77, OJT Programs are 
considerably behind other programmed areas. 

, A number of reasons probably account for this. 
Foremost of th^reasons given is the recession. With 
unemployment among skilled workers high, most employers 
do not wish be ''bothered*' with inexperienced help, 
.and are even more reluctant .to agree to hire (without 
CETA subsidization) CETA trainees upon completion of* 
their training. ^ 
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in dealing with employers also seems to be a 



A second reason given for reluctance to start on 
OJT programs is the feeling sometimes expressed that the 
private, for-profit sector, lacks th/ culturally suppor-^ - 
7tive environment needed by most Indians for successful 
completion of OJT, 

Another equally reaK^ perhaps . less acknowledged, 
.reason appears to he ti{e reluctance of CETAi-III Prim^T 
• Sponsors to enter/into cojnpeti^Jion with CETA I Primes 
fpr^'limit-edr'^tWT opportunities 

A lack of entreit into the private sector and a' 

heT 
factor , 

Unfortunately, the reluctance to use OJT as a means 
of integrating Native Americans into private, for-profit 
employnFCfnt , tends to restrict their work options even more. 

It is fert that CETA IH Prime Sponsors could 
materially enhai>ce the chances of success of their YX^'ll^^ 
projected attempt to develop OJT^ programs by restruc-^ 
taring, their manpower advisory councils to include rep- 
resentatives" of key major and medium-sized employers in 
their locale and using them ta help open doors in the 
private, sector for OJT* opportunities . 

To enhance the probabilities of success of OJT 
programs, it might be well to adopt a~policy of developing 

• \ • ' 
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at least twt ^OJT openings at the s^e plant at the Same 

time so ^hat each. trainee qould have the emotional 

support of another Indian trainee a nd so that each would 

help the o^thtfr withstand the feelings of isolation that 

one Indian tends to feel in a non-Indian environment 

Peer support has proved itself to >be a powerful positive 

force in other comparable situations.. It might help' 

to pro^tice higher completion and success r.ate^ in OJf. 
* 

3^2.3 WORK EXPERIENCE (IVE) 

Although otly Dallas and Phoenix have actually - 
assigned more slotS to WE than to CT, ih reality the 
largest number of individuals rec^iTvlTT^ assistance from - 
CETA III Primes, obtain it through WE.. Not only does 
WE afford opportunity to pacify political rivals as* 
already- mentioned in, previous s'ection^s of this repc^rt, 
it also lends itself to playing "the numbers game",' 
i.e, it permits a rapid turnove<£. of slots and therefore 
dan provide^a false illusion of the "success'' of ^the 
program. 

While many claims are made for the valye of WE to 
Indian clients in helping them^to learn about job .demands 
in a non- threatening environment, no clear evidence 
was ever jproduced that WE did, indeed, prepare indivi- 
duals to obtain and retain jobs outside the Indian organ- 
i^zational community. ' - ' 
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• ^ ' Only in Portland and Boston where WE trainees to the 

Prime Sponsor itself are included in staff -development 
/Activities, was training, or orientation- to-work guidance 
made available to WE employees. - ♦ 

Indian organizations are, for the most^art, soft- ^ 
J" funded agencies with limited potential for absorption 

of staff at the end of the IVE ^'training'* per iod . ^ Trans - ^ 
ferability of work activities and of work expectations ^ 
frbm Indian agencies to other job sites appears tobe- 
questionable. 

Negotiation of WE, agreements with hard-funded, not- 
for-profit organizations outside the. sphere ' of Indian 
activities might- enhance the transition ^potential for 
WE participants, help inexperienced Indian clients, gain 
confidence in their ability to work within the wider 
conmiunity, and thus provide a greater long-range return- 
on the expen^ture^TT^^CET^ III WE funds. 

It might also^ring the Prime Sponsor into closer 
connection with core communtiy agencies'^'to^ their; mutual 
benefit . 

The current widespread use of WE part icii>arit s to 
^ staff Indian agencies may be politically expedient for 
CETA III Sponsors, but it ddes not appear to of^er much 
in the way of long-term benefits to WE participants. 
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The limitations of 'salary in PSE positions^ is 
suth that most of the people (not all, ''but mo^t) cpuld 
ea^n more in the private ^jj^x^or if jobs"^ wtfre available. 
Eveb the satisfaction that many of them experience in . • 
working for. their own people would probably not hold 
them were the job market to' improve, 

Shousld the urLfimPloyment situation abate, ^some Prime 
Sponsors would be seriously hurt by loss of their PSE- 
* funded staff. Serious consideration should be given to 
the relative ijierits of transferiag some of these people 
^ to regular staff posts which more nearly reflect their' 
participation levels and which would afford them^oppor- 
tuirities to earn salaries cpmmensurate with those offered 
in private industry. 

3.03 JOB DEVELOPMENT AND PLACEMENT 



Only one^site (Seattle) takes the position^that * 
direct placement is not a proper sphei^e vo^activlty for 
a- CETA III program since it would duplicate srevices 
available through another government-funded agency, the 
Employment Service. ' \ - * 

In Seattle, referrals to other job-getting resources 
are given to job-ready individ^uals looking for work, but 
no effort has been made to set up an independent place- 
ment service ^as a component of the Title III program. 
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While Wichita does not indicate a negative policy on 

« * 

direct placements,- it does not jxrovide any data oa thvs 
type of activity. A form is used to record job referrals 
of participants, but it is assumed that most of. these 
referrals .are of clients who have participated in a CETA- 
supported training program. This type of referral also- 
probably occurs rarely, since Wichita expects that mos-t 
of the trainees will be placed by their schools at the 
completion of th^:, classroom programs. Indeed, a. clause 
is included fn clftracts with proprietary schools , re-, 
quiring them to offer luch placen^nt services to their 
graduates until a suitable job is obtained.^- , 

At all other sites visited, direct placement is an 
active program component. The work of mo^t Job Development 
personnel tends to be related more to the immediate place- 
ment of job-ready applicants than to th^ development o'f 

jobs for CETA trainees or for the delvelopment of on-the- 

* • - . 

job training sites. 

At Minneapolis, the D^y Labor Prograrm i^ properly 
described as a direct placement activity and it' is the ' ^ • 
predominant program component. 

The effort expefided in direct placement is just-* 
ified at most sites by the generally- negative attitude 
toward the'previously described Employment Service. 
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As has been noted, with the exception'of Seattle 
andift)ston, none of the sites has attempted" to resolve this 
problem by getting the EmploymenV Service to "Outpost" - 
an employment counselor at the CETA ceater. ... ' ' ' 

• The role of CETA III in- providing direj:t placement- 
Services to the Indian community needs '••larif icatien. * 
Prograjns such as the Day Labor program in Minneapolis, ^ 
clearly serve a community /eed and the numbers of direct 
placements at other sites point ot this actiyi-ty as one 
which is wanted by CEXA III constituents. However, direct 
placement ^of job-ready individuals is a role assigned ^o 
■ otther government supported agencies and the dupica.tion^ of 
effort implied makes a primary emphasis on /his questi^.- 
able. Furthermore, direct placement of Native Americans ■ 
in low-paid, unskilled,' temptrary jobs is in conflict with 
CETA III .objectives /regardless of how well -received it 
is in the Indian c<Smmnity . This type of placement * 
serves oftly .to foster patterns of behayior whicJi. mi litate ^ 
against the full integration of Native Americans into the # 
mainstream of economic life by' contributing/nothing to ' ; 

*the development , of the|rir 'ability to obtain and retain ' ' 

decent-paying, permanent jobs. ' " 

The techniques. most commonly used to develop jobs 
are checking "help wanted"ads and callipg on potential 
employers selected from telephone dirfeojtories to let them 
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knovr, dbotj't the ;.'CETA',|)rograni ^n* the availabitity of Indian 

workers^ At iiost, sites, the Employment Service's Job Bank 

is j^l^so j^i^t most report that the jobs are already 

filled b)^ rae tim^ thq|J^|j|^ry is m^de. ^ 

^ this, time, spme centers have been in operation 
/ . . / . ^ % . . 

long enough to' have gained considerable commynit.y recog- . 
nition. — Si|ine employers ^regularly itotify the centers of 
jobv openings*. / ! - - ' 

; ^ ^# there is ^generally^ little .use ot affirmative action 
as**a levte for- j.ob developrfient : In ins^tances^where- Its 
use has been attempted, it i'^S' reported that employers often 
respond by -iictifyift^ the centers* of jote ^finings but* th^t 
tliese are usijially f cnr^highly, tfechnicafl j obs , requiring 
advanced educational *and e^eriential^ backgrounds raj^ely 

WQund, among CKPA* applicants . 

(^•.A variety, of ad^Jitibnal job development $oUrces ^ 

♦ ^ . , * - ♦ 

aijp 'Reported. Included ^re: (1) referrals from Advisory . 
'fioard Inembers^,' (2) other Prime ""Sponsors (,3)^ local . col leges 

aijd universities, (4V»ghainiers of Commerce, (5) National" 
•Aljianc^o^f Busin^ssme9,\ (6) cumuj^ted • elnploy^r fileS. ^ f 
^1 Since no records ^^e kept of referral '^sourc^s when ^ 

cidents a;>e^ placed*^ 'jobs, there are no data, tp show'the 

relative eff eic^iiveness of these varies referral sources. 
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^Furthermore, there was little evidence that thes^fcources 

were 'actively pursued at most locations. ^ ' 

' \ * ' ' . * ' 

Eiff^loyer files werQ not kept at sites such, as 7 

Miiineapalis or Buffalo, which ' are ' active in direct place- 

ments.' .Dallas* employer file consisted of a Rolodex name 

, and address file supplemented by ^a business .card file* No 



^company information was maintain*ed to identify- the kinds 

'of job openings it was likely to provide. ' ' ' 

^ <■ 

Some record of quantity of referrafs from different 

. "^'^ ■ " ' 

sources and their correXition with successful placements'^ 
should be Ijept to enhance the development pf Successful 

• . r 

placement activities. * ' 

Iji general, job development and successful direct^^ ' 
placement of clients suffers frdm some of the^ same* defects 
^c^.Qd in the methods used to assign clients to training 
p0rgrams. The janwillingness to use assessment tools. 



fo\ipled ^l^h the lack of trained and experienced staff, 
" make it difficult to conduct successful* placement activ- 
/ ities. ' ^ ^ ^ 

. ' These difficulties are' Qvercomejf to a considerable ^ 
extent,* iof those .participants who hav& succisssfully 
completed a training program. " There is* a self ^selection, 
quasi-assessment process ^that occurl during trainin^g. 
. Those who can't make it or f ind /themselvei disinterested. 



'I 



^ drop out or ask' for ,a .change/ in training assignment.- 
. * Those i>iio .do make it (partiGularly in tl- or in OJT) can 
• * usually bd. placed in/ training-related employment with 
reasonable chances of 'S>iccess\ > ' " ► 



/ 




4 

But- for rhose;who do not taxe training or who have 
been as'signed td training programs for- which they a!re 
'A ' not suited, the problem of placement is hot as simple, 
9^ • While, detailed figures were .nowhere aAfi^ilable, most 

/ . Slates reported in^re^sfons that retention r^tes after 
Jl^placement are discouragingly. l,ow. Some of this low' 
^ retention rate .is probably attributable to the mig-ratory 
patterns of Native Americ^ans to wjj^ich we have already 
alluded. A good portion of it, however, is probably 
attributable to poor placement practices .in both training 
and employment' prQgi;;ams. , Were placement more successtul, 
so^i^ reduction in the tendeii^cy to migrate could be^ex-' 
pecJ^SP^. With job' satisfaction, an improvement in re- 
'^t^ntion rates-'shouid also result. • \ • 



Measures of retention rates in job placements,. • 
either direct or indirect, should be i:e^sonable indica- 
tors of success and properly belDn^ in routine follow- 
up procedure's, but are not *being carried out systematic 
cally at any of the site-s visited. . ^ 



. In -the area of job devleopnient aind placement the 
Portland Urban Ind;a\i^ Council is outstanding.. Its pri- ' 
gram ^esultVtoim .the fact that their former Job Devel- 
opment Counselor worked for nine years in job^eVelopment 
at the largest private ..employment , agency, in the. country. 
The techniques us«d at-.the Portland Center are' described 
in detail in the site report submitted earlier/ 

It is recommended the Portland ' s' procedures for 
job development be incorporat'ed in the design for a .model 
urban Indian Center.' ' ' . ' * 

It should be notpd -that Portland 'is One of the, few 
sites' that does, not hesitate to^ use tests as client^ 
assessment tools/ It also assists clients to perform 
their own assessments of suita^ity to work in a part- 
icular firm by making information* about companies avail-- 
. ?ble for clieht review^ and helping clients to think 
\through the reasons why the' compan^ might suit them- and . ' 
vice versas * ; ' « • 

. ' Regr^tfully,. Portland; like all the other |^ites», 
is ujiable to provide hard. data on retention gfates or job 
satisfact,ioij foT their placements^!- Repeated job offers 
(for ^different jobs) received ffotn employers where clients 
have been placedi ^ha^ led Portland to the conclusion 
that some employer satisfaction has been achieved. 
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^ *Again, howevef, no hard, datt iye available to support^ 
this contention', * 

The foregoing' section deals priinarily with jx^b . 
-development and placement -oi work^read>y clients, either 
at time . of applicatioji to CETA III or subsequent to a 
training program. - - ^ . 

- In. Po^ftland^ job developra^eilt' 'and placement is also' 

done ^o help cliT^nts Support ' themselves during an interim 
period - while waiting for training-^rp^grams to?s.tarr, 
for e:;ample, or for *a slot no * become" available - or to • 
/ sustain themfi^elves withjout stipends while they are at- 
tending' school. . Both Port^anT'^d Minneapolis have an 
active pl^acement prpgram of this^kind. The difference 
is that development of steady part-time work while ' . ' 
Minneapolis uses its day labor program to. help. clients 
^ pay their own way. ' * ' , * , ' * 

Such job placements ta$l an'to a different category 
. than permanent^ placements.* They are not primaYiiy in- 

tended' to fps.ter; self .-reliance- and independence and'ane 
^ merely a m-eams to an-end ^Retention rates- iji these ^ ^ 
•instances must be regarded in ' and. entirely different' light. 
Different records shbuld be kept of the two types "bf-^ob ^ 
' development and placement activities and their success 
^^hould be evaluated from different poiriis of view. 
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Los Angeles has recently set up a'^central filing 
system, in part to facilitate checking applicants for ^ 
irregularities, that can lead to the detection pf indi- 
viduals trying to exploit 'the manpowej program- for 
purposes other than to obtain employment and training ^ 
services. ' , ^ . ' 

^ In Minneapolis, ^ ouft-each worker has the function 

•of trying to obtain immediate help for needy applicants 
from various church and other charitable organization^. 
The Day^ Labor Program is often used as a means of/ help- 
J.ng Clients help themselves without charitable assistance 
while they are waiting to enter training programs-**' 11 ^ 
serves as an effective screen to eliminate thc^se ^whp. 
"want something for nothing." • * 

.Portland, while hoping individuals ' to ebtain 
financial assistance through . scholarships and other non- . 
CETA sources/, follows a poLidy of offering minimafl. sup^ ' • 
portive services. Rather than provide, stipend^for . 
clients to attend school,' for" example, Portland will 
try> to get the , individual employment and -encourage 
sclTool attendance 'at night. No stipends are ever, of f ered* 
to students receiving GED, tutoring, orvother educational 
training at the center itself. 

'Minneapolis uses the Day tabor Program .effectiv^rl/' 
as a means af helping clients sustain themselves rather 



3.04 FOLLOW-UP AND SUPPORTIVE SERVICES ' 

At every site visited, efforts ar^ being- made to 
keep the cost^ of supportive services' to minimum. There 
''^L^ widespread concern that generosity with supportive 
services might result in attracting a preponderance of. ' 
program-dependent applicant's who are not- g(enuinely in- 
teres^ted in obtaining employment and training assistance 
. At eyery^ $ite some procedures are established to - 
^ eliminate applicants looking onl-y for a "handouf'^ar for 
. stipends. Apjxarently this • represents a problem of con- 
siderable magnitude' at some centers. It was always 
mentioned *in corfnection with a reluctaiVce to provide 
supportive services to 'clients when ,they first apply to 
' the program. 

At some centei^ immediate assistance can be given 
by programs other than "Cl^A III. an Phoenix, .for ex- 
ample, where the center has a social work emphasis, a 
- Faiaily Servic^e program can provi^de immediate food and 

housing. assistance for needy clients. The introduction 
_ of- the wait of up to a week* to go through orientation ; 

' prior to seeing an employment ai^d training counselor is, 

• * 

in part, the Phoenix program's attempt to^ discourage 
chronic ag^ency users. ' ^ , ' . 
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than be dependent on support services. 

At all -centers, this caution against indiscri- 

minately offering supportive services is counterbalanced 

by the recognition that raahy clients iould not complete ' 

training without some financial assistance, ai)d that ^ 

others could not sustain training programs br jobs' with- 

out remediation o£ medical or dental problems. 

At all centers, therefore, a range of supportive 

services is offered. These include such things as medical 

and/or dental care, child care, and transportation, as 

well as stipends for those receiving class-room training 

^ and salaries or ?alary-s4ipplements for those in QJT, WE qr' 

PSE slots* . ' ^ ' ' • 

Unfortunately, across all the sites Vijsited, the 

least developed aspect of the program is follow-up an 

v; the use of this program performance data* in planning and 

' . their managenent functions. Even where some of theWe-. 

quired 30, 60, and 90 d^y post -termination interviews 

are being carried out at times (and most centers are not 

even perfunctorily meeting this DOL requirement), there 

seems to be no und^rstanqing of how to collect, group, 

or interpret pe^rtinent data. Nowhere is this lack of 

ft 

knowledge more clearly demonstrated than in- Minneap*ol i'^ , 

. ' ' ' ■ \ 

^| where a full-time Evaluation Technician is on staff and 
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who does nothing more t;|ian conscientiously and meticu* 

piously tabulate the data required for the Quarterly Report. 
^^^^ — ^ » ^ • ' — # 

, It appears that .the, most rudimentary statistical 

knowledge is lacking at the centers and the concept of the 
relationship between performance-oriented objectives a^d 
^performance outcomes has only been dimly and imperfectly 
grasped. In no othej^ area is there clearer evidence of 
the lack of management training and expertise in the ^ * 
leadership) of the CETA III Primes, and no other aspect of 
the programmatic activities of CETA has as much implication 
for the development of management ability as Jias the ' 
appropriate collection and interpretation of program ' 
performance ^data and its application to planning and 
program design. 

By demanding certain kinds of folldw-up data and ^ 
requiring its use in the program planning process re- 
flected in grant applications, DOL is 'in apposition to en- 
^courage the development and trainings of managerial 
abilities. 

In _cmr view, this would be one of the most positive 
^■contributions the CETA III Program could make to the 
Indian community is to develop, under, its aegis ar*<:adre 
of\tetive Americanos with management capabilities. It. 
would not only help, the individual managers, but it 




-T/puld further assist* the development of the manpower 
program^ aird probably have positive rippl4 effects 
throughout the community. — # 

r 

f 

There is evidence that- management skills caij be 
improved with, the help of DOL. There is evident im- 
provement in the grant applications', from FY '76 to 

J ^ 
\ 

FY '77, and there is an increasingly better, compliance 
with the requirements of the Quarterly Reports'. - : 
These two instruments, .in fact,' can be used as 
primary tools in the .improvement of follow-up activities 
and in the use of their results in_ program planning. 
Consequently these can be instruments to "develop 'such 
functions as planning, problem- solving , directing con- 
trolling and evaluating on-going programs. ^ 

Development of these skills takes time, patience 
and training. Despit? the present primitive state of this* 
evelopment, CETA III Programs appear to be .excellent' 
ehicles f^^rovidi^ig this ' urgently needed training, 
e progr^i^s regarded as. highly desirable by the 
India^^^Wrimunity., Jt 'answers the need for »elf- 
detejmination on the' part of Native Americans, and it 
serves a useful purpose in helping more Indians enter the 
economic mainstream of Aifftffican life. It alsogives the 
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Indians >a parity Vith thcwifler community and provides 
.them with thV means of making positive, productive re- 
lationships wath government, industry and educational 
institutioijs , . — _ • ' , 

^ The CETA III Program is fax from achieving its 
^potential. Given enough time, sufficient help in de- . 
veloping their capabilities, and opportunity to live 
long enough* to recognize and correct past errors - 
these programs could very^ell make a significant con- ^ * . 
tribution to both the Natiive American and the' wider 
community. ' . , 

3.05 CONCLUDING REMARKS ' ^ \ 

^ Assuming that sites observed are f aijj^x^ejjre- 

sentatiye.^f the way CETA Title III Prime Sponsors ar6 ' S 

functioning, it must be concluded that they are making • 
efforts to ^sta&lish and. operate programs that meeV CETA <t 
guidelines, but . that these guid'elines are onlf imperfect- 
ly apprehended and the managerial skills to implement 
them are^ poorly developed. 

The completion of Phase I of this project, tfiere- • » 
fore^, lies not in defVeloping a totally new^mtdel for 
CETA III Prime Sponsor operations, but in modifyTng ' • 
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existing models as s.et forth in the^ DOL TAGs to simplify 
them for use in the CETA III environment* 

The task of Phase II is to set for^h these simpler 
versions in a way th'at is accessible- to CETA III staff 
personnel and assists them in implementing the model ''ac- 
curately. If this is done over a period of time, out- 
come data will reveal the effectiveness of the model - 
program and point ot areas where modification? -should be 
introduced. 

Because the^ folTow-up process is the least under-f 
stood of the progmmiuatiG areas , it is suggested that the 

four films to be prepared in Pha^e 11 present the -following 

\ ^ ^ . 

divisTTOs of subject matter. - - ' \ 

i:- Outreach and Rectuitment 

(inciting assessment and selection) 
^•2. Employment, Training and Supportive Services 
. • ' (including CT, OJT, WE, PSE,, and direct place- 

ment) 

3. Job Development and Placement' 

4. Follow-up aird Feedback -ta Program Planning'. 
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PART II - LITERATURE REVIEW 



1. 00 FOREWARD 



As part of the contractural req^uirements for the 
"Baseline Study of Utban and Rural Non-Reservation 
Indian Manpower Programs", a comprehensive review of the 
available literature pertinent to Indian manpower de- 
velopment was undertaken and an Annotated Bibliography 
wks^ prepared. g - . 



/ 



1,01 METHOD OF LITERATURE SEARCH 



J 



Several' means were used to search the literature for 
relevant documents. Two (2) computerized searches' were made. 
One used the facilities of the Western Research Application 
Center- (WESRAC) at the University of Southern California. 
The other used the facilities of the National Technical 
Information Services (NTIS). 

Both of these computerized search services include " 
government-generated reports and thQse produced by other 
organizations under governmeiit contracts. In .i'ddition, 
WESRAC has in, its data base a 1-atge number of technical and 
professional journals, indexed by cqntent tables and key- 
rxords. - • ♦ ■ 
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While there is always some -lag ' between the publica- 
tion of a document arid its inclusion in- computerized sys- 
tems, the cdmpute.r search^ is tjfe quickest means of access- 
ing a broad spectrum of recent documents ari^d^ournal 
sources* * ' ' • ' ■ 

Searches, were made on a large number of keywords 
. and for the period of 1972-1976, a five year span, 
^^^ywords used included: 
Indians 
^ Native Americans 
'Minority Manpow-cr^ 
Vocational Training • 
"Hard-to-Employ"- • , 

"Hard-Core" * 
CETA . , ' ■ 

Many .oth-er similar terms ^aimed* at • ' < 
selecting items related to as well ^ ^ 

as items specific for ftidian Man- * ^ v 
pow>r training. . ' 

The cpmputerized searches yie^^e^ approximately 
3, SOO • abstracts . Most of^hese were "false ' drops'*; after 
scanning al'X of these abstracts only 6 7 documents we^^ 
identified as being significant enough^ta*warrent detailed 
study. ^ , * 
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In addition to those derived froih the computerized ^ 

• ' \ ' : • • • ' V • . 

searches a.' number of relevant docjuments were obtained 

y . \ o 

from the collection's in various ^cuckrnraent offices, and 

lil?rari*es. Sources • froni- which these additional* doGuil|fents^ 

were obtained included: . ' ^ . 

' 0 -Department of Labor Eibraiy 

• o!ffi1te pf TJative American Programs (ONAP^ ^ 
L ' . ' ' - ^ 

. * • Bureau of Indian Affairs- (BIA) * 

• Department pf "Housing and Urban Affairs.* 
^ ^ • jCity o£ Lo^ Angeles Mayor * s' Of f of • ' /. 

<^ Training gind Job Deyelopihent ' ^ 

* ^. ' A total of sixty-sreven^^()|[67) 'documents was selected. 
Each of^ these ha^s .beeit annotated and ^ppe'ars" ip the appended 
Annotated Bibliography* ' '^^ 
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2^ yiNBINGS OF .LITERATURE SEARCH 



"Most "of the^ selected documen^lf^are naiirative reports 
■ ' " , . 4 . • <^ „ 

of programs that^had been undertaken. Uniformly, the.se 

• • -J ■ ' ' . '■ 

documents 'reported on programs regarded as successful Uy^ 

the authors . . ^ 




Th^TPgpo^^s, however,/ are very difficult to*ev^iuj 
ate. F07 the most payt they*do not document planning ox' ^ 
management techniques, -do not define "tuccess'' either 

qualitatively or. quantitatively -^ahd dp not give enough 

• * * s - • ' . * - ^ S 

ob-jectiye and factual , information, about the programmatic l 
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^ methods or outcomes to permit either replication -ot ^ • 

independent, judgment of 'the authors' cpnclus ions 5^*-^. 

While true -experimental methods .cannot be expected 
in thS set-up or reporting of "applied, "on-going programs, 
^it does no.t ,'^eem,. unreasonable to expect that anticipated 
outcomes sTiould be defined and some pre-determined mea- 
sure, of these '(Sutcomes be used to define, thi^ degree of 
ccess of ^ progranv in. meeting its goals. This exp'ecta^- 
on has not been-iftet. 'Nevertheless, an. attempt has been 
^-^^de^to cull 'the^availa'ble 'report literature for' inform- 
ation relevant to the arenas of major interest to' the 
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development of ^le four models with wtich'the present 
st.udy is concerned: - , • ' 

• . Outreach and Recruitment ' , 
Training, ^Emplayment and Support 



.1 > Services — ' ■ * ^ /. 

^ \ ^ • Job Development and Placement - ~" - 
• Follow-Up^ " . \ 

2,- 01 OUTREACH AND RECRUITMENT DOtREACH ' • 

J ' . 

V • ' * . . - * 

While there is liltle direct information- on put.-' 

'reach and recruitment of Indian applicants, th'ere is* 

I some, literatxire' relating to these issUes wi^th other minor**, ' 

^ ity people - primarily. Blacks %nd. Sp'anish Surnaj^p •-, 

\ latioiis. Uniformly the literature suggests that' "word of 
. ' • • - " 

, mouth" draws* more recruits th%n any other single technique. •'^ 
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According* td^ de Mek (197S) , there were, ten 
appiicants^-for every available training slot at Union 
^ \ Carbide '?^ Training . Pi Trade (TAT) Progr^am because the 
' .word ^as out that the program delivered good jobs. 

Libaw ^973)' indicates that there are two types 
of "word o'£ taouth" communications. ~The-firS,t type 
occurs during a program's initial stprges. Publicity 
through a variety of channels may reach some influential 



individuals. These are the politically and socially 
active, peopie 'and those who are 'attentive ta' the media. 

* » ' n ' 

Where tKes,e people, in turn, tell their friends aiM re-' 
Natives • about training -opportunities , they influence them 
to* apply. Ano'ther -type of individual^^ likely , to apply 
. during; a program' initial stages, according to Libaw, 
are^ chronic agency users., 
^ ■ ^ 'A second type of "word of mouth" tends to opterate 

once a program has been Jji^^otxerat ion' for a while. It ^ ' 
may be the -type rj^ported by de Mek for ^the .Union Carbide,. 
TXT Program. According to Libaw/ th,e Xype of ^'word of 
^ mouth" that occurs^ afte!r a prograk has been in operation 
,"f6«^a while, serves as a quasi-jscreening device.-' 
I. , ^^^^ TAT, the program developfe "^the -rfer 

putation of securing good j^bs and providing worthwhile ^ 
training, it wilJ^^ tend to attract s^^ous applicants, 
desirous of bettering themselves. If^gpn the other 
hand, the program de^lop'S the^r-eputation of primarily ^ 
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" being place where* support can be^ obtained '(with or with- 
out training) i't *will tend to attract* high ^proportions 
of chronic ^agency iusers .* ' ^' * . ' ^ ' * 

: ' ^ From Libaw's ^^Qport,^which stuaied J^A^rJobs . - 
Programs with Primarily Black papulations, it is, evident 
that ^g^^ing 'a^ pjTog^am off to a good, start through carer' 
« ful screening and s$|^ct;^on of candidates and good' place- 
m^nt; methods is the best way to insure ^positive "word' of • 
mouth".* ' - , ^ . . , ^ . 

\ Libaw^s viev i^ iiSo stated by Heller (1&67) who^ 
points out that a program unable to develop that first . i 
^ *.*-group of satisfiejJ cTients^' through the delivery of • 
iJromise-d jobs, will find it hard to oVercome the re* > 
sultant negative "word pf mouth" coimimnication/ 
" ' From these findings, it Would appea-r that the ^ 

initial activities of a program will be crucial to its 
subsequent evaluation arid if a program tries to change 
*^ its reputation-, some revision of its outreach and re'- 

' ■ " • \) ' ■ 

cruitment techniq^ies will *b.e necessary ^befare^ "word of 
4nai|th" can briiig p^psitive results! . 

Both de Mek (1975) and Heller "(1§67) suggest that 
the hest w^y to. initiate an outreach program is to idgntify*_^^ 
• the population the program^is trying. to affract. de^Mdk^^* 

suggests that this process begin ,by the developmejit of a * 

detailed client* profile. According, to de Mek, Unibif ^ ,7* 

^ •* ' - ^ . ' 

Carbide's initial, publicity an'S use of the employment 
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service, did not attract the" low inc*OIn^ ,t minority 
population they were trying to reach. Sy checking 
applicants against^the preferred client profile *they 
drs^ove red- that their target population neither^read 
pujDlicity furnished to the press nor Visited eniployii|pnt' , 
seil^ce offices. By dfianging their qutrjpach 'methods t;o . 
'include spat announcements .on the ySoul" radio stations 
in the Black aikmrnUnity, their applicants 'mJore nearly^ > 
matc^hed. the* client px.ofil'e they were jse^eking, ' 
f'' H'dlleT (1967) reports ^that the Houston Program, 

an OEQ multi-..^^Vice .agency that, i^nclmied an employment 
^ .^component; had 'di*ff idtflty in. reaching -the populatioi^of 
Blac>;s 'that was immigrating to the city.' * .* 

^ ^ ' . By keeping trac.k 'oF 'c^r^^r;p,l-^ and docuHlen- 

\ . ttn^ client^* backgrounds' and training needs, it -was evi- . 

dent -that^ the t^^r^et population was not being redWied. / ^ 

• . . By analyzing w.ere new arrivals ca., ^r^/it wa^/ , ■• • 

found that the-y were attracted ta local gommunity centers 
- * -and -churches . • . . / . " ^- ' ' . 

OUtfeach technicjues were, .therefore changed'. Once ■ ^ 
a week 'statff membe^'ifere sent oiit to' the various community . 
centers ted othe,r high visibility locatians in^fhe-^ame » 
area. This out posti-ng techniqute began to bring in clients 
with the characteristics being sought,^ i.e. recent a^rrivals^ 

" ^ V 

economically disadvantaged, and of minority' status.. ' 
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Botl* Hellfer (1967) and de Mek (1975)% however, ' 
' , state that placing an employment component -in a multi- ^ 
J service center provides one of the most effective out- 
■ . reach methods, next to "word of moutli^'. p'otentr^l ^clients 
• will frequel>tlx is e^ek 'our sources of emergency funding, / 
. • of medical assistance, of advice on hoiising and d?Jier.ser- 

vices upon arri-fr-ing at. a new location.' By inf ormi.ng 'all ' . • ' 
.,of the multi-service s,taff 6f the availability of the ' - '• 

. „ employment program, appropriate ''referrals can be stimu- * 

/ '. " ' r - ' ' " 

lated. ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ * • 

Cfciorful posters "and other high visibility inform- 
ation giving notices-ff?^ within thejmulti^purpose cen- 
. ter are- also useful tools irTVetting potential -clients ' ^ 

. I . . . r ^ • ^. 

. ' refer themselves to employm>^nt programi Vi thin 'the ; ^ 

center. • . " - ' ' ' ^ ' ' 

2.02 RECRUITMENT INTAK E ' ' * . ' 

Most authors indicate" little problems in ob,taining " ' * 

/ ■ ' ■ ^ -s''-' 

applicants foT, employment and tfaining services offered to ~ " '* 

econ'timidilly disadvantaged, minority populations . Heller 
(1967), •o?^he other hand, does indicate that, in addition 

possibility of reaching non- targeted populations, j 
there is a danger of over-recruiting^ even 'from ^the' popula- 
tion one is trying to reach'. , 

According to iieller^ the Housto^ Neighborhood /Center s * ' 

frequently erred by "over-rectuiting" *for available^ slots 
This resulted excessive^ level of effort being expende4 
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on provi<iing intake services which left too little 
capacity to. provide employment services. 

To "counteract the ten^dency to ovar-recruit 
Houston instituted .a ''c^ylindri'cal qase loa^ system". 
Tlyis| method limited the nei^ Qlijpnts a counselor could 
se^ to a number equal to 2rO% of his caseliiad. 
' \ Heller does not provide details on Low tLis, 
figure was determined or Vhether this percentJjpe actually 
^0^'^^^ flow ^of pew cli^nt^ brought in.to the system in' 
baliiTce w^th those leaving it. It is evident, however, 
;that it limited the counselor to spending only ^2^^o of his 
\ime on iiitake-, leaving 80% of his time to deal with clients 
already' in the syste^.'* 

Apart from "encouraging" counselors to cbnside.r 
^themselves part\of a team and to keep each other informed 
of'siot openings job orders; and -client interests* Heller 
'provides no, ^rpecific ways in which this kind of information 
flow can bejyassured within an. organization. Nevertheless, 
he claims ||kat this method permits ah^orderiy client flow 
and" a How sit ime for follow-up activities.. ^ ' 
2.03 ASSjiSMENT ' . ' 

' 'Assessment as defined by ^Backef (1972), is the 
gathering of infpri^ation aboyt 'the aptitudes, skills, 

^.attitudes , V^rsbnality traits , and. life-work Ristofies of 

^ ^ . • ^ ' ) ^ ^ 

an individual. Thid^ definition lacks ^.s.tatement of the 

purpose fo.r which this information is gathered. A more 



useful dirfinition in the current .context, would be to 
X say that jassessme nt is the gatheriijg of information about, 
an individual in order to determine the training/pl^^- 
ment assignment best suited to him within the constraints 
of the training/employment program. 

This latter definition^ is implied by Backer when 
he points out that a crucial input to assessing a potfential 
clien^t is the program's -capabilities and the limitations' 
in which it operates. 

• IX makes, little^ sense according to Backer, to use 
an elaborate testing system to determine 4 client's academic 
potential if work experience, is the only employment con- 
ponent offered by a program* packer therefore, suggests ^ 
that a clear 'statement of program goals and capabilitiesi 
be* formulated basis for decisions on hovf^ best tp use assess- 
,Aent for admission and placement 

AtcOrding to Backer, the mostj commonly used instru- 
rn'en^ used by vocational deci^sj^j^rt^makers- is the General 
Aptitude Testing Battery (GATB) . The GATB Manual (l'970d) ' 
states- that-only recently has it become clear that the 
GATB presents "definite limitations in its use with the • 
mpre severely d^isadvantagfed** . It is 'presumed that ''dis- 
advantag'ed** in -this context- , refers to the educatibnal'ly\ 
disadvantaged '^s distinct from., the ^economically ^d^xs-'^^-^-^ 
advantaged.^. For, as Backer points out, «the greater^ the. • 
nee'd o'f \ client for manpower services, the less use^ful * 
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is the GATB for assessment since the '^inost persuasive 
characteristic of the culturally disadvantaged is educa- 
tional deficiency". 

Despite Backer^s off-hand confu^ion'of cultural 
and economic disadvantaged, it remains a .truism that if 
a client cannot read or ifnderstand a tMt direction, he ♦ 
will perform poorly,- regardless of his underlying in- 
tellectual capacity* ^ 

An argument can be^ade, on the other hand, that • 
regardless of an individuaj^^s imderlying intellectual 
potential, an inability' to read or understand ^iirections 
(whether this is evidenced on perfo^a?!flan\e in the GATB or 
on any 'other test^- is prime facie evidamce of the client *s- 
need for basic education apd-£or his inability to train 
, ' for or to hold certain jobs until-^the ability ^to read is 

developed to an acceptable level • 

.It is equally clear, that, while the GATB. ma^i point 
up an inability to read, another instrument^, not depend- 
ing read^g, would be required to assess an individual's 
I underlying intellectual potential to 'determine whether, he 

, . , has the capacity tq learn reading or any Other skill ' ' 

- ' ^ Such instruments exist' and attest to the growings 

" fc , « 

• awareness' amon^g vofcational counselors that raeasiires of 

^ ' _^ ' : \ • ^ 

intellectual potential [as distinct from measurements of 
skills or aptitudes for particular jobs) must be freed 

• , 1 

of dependence on culturally- indeed learning. 

o 7 1 77 : . ' 
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Some such approaches to assessment identified by 
Backer include: ./ ' ^ • . 

1. NGATB : (Non^reading general aptitude Battery) 
•An adaptation of the GAlB.for the education- 

ally disadvantaged. 

2. ^ TOWER System : (Testing ^rientation and work 



evaluation in ^^habilitat^on) 
^ • Consisting of 110 work sam^^^s in 14 ' 

broad occupational groups. ■ * 
3. Work Sample Tests : . - * 

• Performance of actual job tasks or com- 
, ponents of such tasks. ^ 

(This is the nrost satisfactory replace- ^ 
ment of paper and pencil test for 
measuring aptitude for a particular job) . 
^^4. Work Behavior Samples: ^ 

• Assessment of client ^s attitude forward 
/ • » and interest in work. ^ 

5. Funda mental Achievement Series: 

• . ^Assessment of basic verbal and numerical • 
skills,, including basic reading. ' 

6. BIB . ' (Biographical Information Blank) . 

• ' A structured inquiry into pertinent life 
and work experiences taken is an individual 

V ' life history from which ba«sic abilities 

\ • • ■ ' ■ ■ 

.VJ and attitudes can be determined. ^* 

I 

o / , i : . 12 IS. . . . . 



7. JEVS CJewish. Employment and^Vocational ^ 
Service) 

• Twenty eight work s^ples at varying 
\^ levels of complexity from which 

aptitudes and skills for a number 
of different kinds of work can be 
ascertained. ^ 
It is universally recognized tha\ it difficult 
to obtain valid assessments of the training and employ- 
ment potential of severely economically disadvantaged 
people who have low levels of formal education and who 
come from cultural milieu differenV-f^m the core 
culture. 

Past history of ui^deres timating intelligence and 
ability in these populations have made them rea'ct * 
^ negatively (Libaw; 1973) and with hostility XBacker 
^1975) to almost any kind of Ibrmal testing procedures* 
Backers list^.of assessment techniques provides 
examples of as?Sssment tools which are least like for- 
mal test procedures. Furthermore, the use of work' 
sampling techniques by a manpower program has a face 
validity that clients can accept as meaningfully re- 

ir 

lated to "the selection of training for jobs and for 
job placement as well. • ' , 



o V • ' • 12. m \ • . 
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Libaw's review. of related literature as of. 1^3 
.indicated that life . history .methods , in the hands of 
skille^'d interviewers and interpreters provided use- 
ful predictions of work adjustment and of tenj)ointed^ 
^ areas in which appropriate counseling could forestall * 
later work-rela^d adjustment difficulties. 

These findings are also supported by the Human 
Interactions Research Institute's 1974 report 'to the 
Department of Labor, this report suggests that a 
successful" assessment program should, above all, have 
trained test technicians administer any test of any 
type.^ Such trained personnel should have an opportunity 
no* only to administer .these tests, tjut to select from 
among a number o£ thW tfiose most suited to the*Tn- ""^^^ . 
dividual client and to share the results w|th the 
client in a professional, posLtive manner. 

In the light of de Mek's findings (1975) that . 
over-recyli'tment and subsequent failure of ability 
^ . to serve clients is one of the most common' and most 
- damaging tendencies Oif manpower programs, 'it also 

appears to be important to recognize that assessipent" ' 
is one way to limit recruitment to those b^st able ' 
to benefit from whatlfcprogram is 'prepared to offer^ ' 

*If as-sessment demonstrates that a'xlient is 
suited by ability and interests to Hndertake -traini-ng 
^ to becom? a physician that client is j^st as tin'^uitfed / 

ERIC . ■ if^ : n-aci/_ 



to "the *CETA programs capabilities- as is an applicant ^ 
who's incapable of benefiting from jftriy^ kind of job~ 
related training. • ' ^ ' 

The^ consensus appears to be that assessment is 
di more important means -of ^ selecting {i.e. recr^uiting) 
Clients that mesh well with a program^s goaTs and 



< 



* - constraints . . , ' 

£y implication this means that recruitments 

\* follow a^lan and -assessment shAuld serve as one. of 

the to(?ls to carry out the plan as well as to benefit 

the client. - ■ . , 

* /\ 

A 'further implication is th^t "first-com«- 
first* served" techniqij^^of recruitment .are inapp^^opri- 
ate and may even be damaging to- both prog-ram anS ^ient. 
Selection recruits from a larger number of appli- 
caiits 'means that -some individuals will not be served - 
by the manpower program. It is therefore essential 
that good referral s-ervice-s be establishe^d 4)y the 
'''f)rogram and that ciose tie's be estab*lishe4 to other 
agencies 'and* sources of assistance to the Indian . ^ 
population. , . -« . 

While assessment^ has be^en defined as* gathering 
employment related" information on an^ individual client/ 
it can also take on aibjoad^r meaning related to pro-' 
gram planning. ^ ^ ^ ' 4 ^ 
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Under Carbide *S- study (de Mek, 1974)/ compiled 
an Industrial -Technical Training' Checklist that can-serve 
as a tool^or assessing the potential for industrial 
training, projects , (i.e* on-the-job^ tfainiii^^rograms) . 
With slight modification, the checklist could also 
.S^rve' as a means of assessing not-for,-profit organiza- 
tions potentiai^for providing^ meaningful vrork-exi5erience 
.programs It is also a useful yxstrUm^l for program 
planning in general. ^ 

The che.cklist ^reproduced- below:' 

Industrialy^aining Capacity 

... " ^ 

"What • industries and pldnts are potentially 
involved? ^ ^ ' 

; What .experilence has, the ind^ptry had in^^ 
'training in craft, technician, and related • 
areas? 

What training is now accomplished? \ 
In what ways do labor unions participate in 
training programs? ' ^ - ^ 
What facilities Cspace and equipment^ would 
be available for training?/ 
What qualified training. personnel are 
available or coul^d be made available 
^full time and part time) for ti^aining? 
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TS^at' areas of training \rould be most de- 

siliable in term.e f£ experience , facilities,- 

and personnel? * " , i 

Can "a si^nif iclant amount ''o*f manag^mept ^ 

» attention be* dfevdted. to decir61^)ins and 

A operating a. training program? T 

m -~y' ' ' " ' ^ ' ♦ ' ^ 

t ^ ' What is tHe "ijhage" of the p]^ant .in terms , " 

, - . of a.ptaca t| ifaril arid a citizen of tFie ' * 

^ coimnunrty? ^ . . > 
• • Can the plarit call upon^toommunity assistaoiC^ 
^ ' ' and cOujTt ^community support?* ^ 



Conynunfty Resources ' . , % ' ,/ ' 



- r 



WJ^at: are the ma^jor educational and traijiirig 
N , ^ ' \ resources, of the are^? . • ' . 

^ » )^ ^^at .pTfe.graiiif^exi^t^l^or working with the - ^ ; . 

' . ^ disadvantaged populat ion of the area? 

. f What 'arV the temporary- hQtisi4i^^i&si.bilities 

related to ^the a¥ea where ti^ininj^wou^c^ ^ ^ ^ , 
' • ' occur? . ; ' 

\ : , Wljat ^ ^e.^general ajrtitude of the comgiunity 

leadersTiip toward programs for .the dis-* • - 
. ^.^(dvant^ged. , * * 4 ' 

^ >; f * 

ent Opportunities * . ^ . „ * . • - A 
' .• What- opportunities -are- tlere novr and are '"^ 

- - ' ' - ■ o' ^ ^ ■ . 

projecte.d*or .^mployTn^nt. witSin,^ the plaJit.^ 
^ f * « ^ '"f"'* ■ /' . , •.',•>■ 

for graduate's of' thi 4;xai;ningi pxOgralffr' . ' " ' -. 
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How* are these positions now being filled? 



• ' ' What are the general employment prospects 
in the"*geographio area ai^ in th^ industry 
> 0 - represented tfirougho-ut the country? 

Recruit^ment Possibilities , ' I > ' ^ 



* ,What large groups o£ unemployed or^under- 

^ einjaJLoyed' workfers in the area are potential- 

' ^ trainees? 
. ^ What tiraining programs serve these., gioup3 , 
. ' and are they' full, adequate, and successful? 

• What channels now ejfist'for recruitmeilt from. 



General 



the . disadvantaged group.? ' , 

* 

. ' • Is there an agency which ^vould be- able to * 
assist in development, •cobrdiriation, and 
J • ma^nagement of the program? ^ 

# ^ .-What relationships ' exist between^ the ^ 
; ^ industry and ftossabl*® cooperating agencies? 

2.^04^ EMPLOYABPLITY PLANNlNG^ ^a^ ♦ - - ^• 

* If assessment is 'at the heart of .tjj* *pjocess of 
selecting, participants fof a program, eihpljpyability 
planning is at the heart .of the process, of making the 
' program^^tk for 'the individual . 
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' Backer (1972) suggests thdt a*two ^eek period be 
given over to. and "tmployability Orientation". While the 
specific context of '.this\proc€Ss is not delineat-ed, its . 
purpose is .to give ^he staff time to worTc with the non- 
j€kb ready client infojmally to determine how best* to » - 
match him to training opportunities and to subsequent 
job^s. ^Presumably part of thi^ two week period would be 
given ^over to the use of the assessment methods BacHer^ 
proposes as a^l;,teTnatives to j^rmal testing. 

By far theg^ost' comprehensive model for employ- 
abirify planning (and the" only ton^^sl^ecif icaily r'elate^^^ 
to raiA gifidel'ines) , is one^ prepa*r^d ^y the .Xos ^Angeles 
/. " City ^anpower Pt'ogram (1976) for the Mayor's office to 
serve as ah • administrative guide to its CETA grantees* 

Th? Loa Angeles Employabil ity Planning Model suggests 
that an Em^%yme«rt Development^ Plan be^prepared fcfr each 
• participant. This plan is to serve as a working doeument 

« / » ' 

' ^ th'at identifies the sequence of actions to be taken to 

hg,lp the clieji-t reach a* goa/ of attaining suitable unsub- ' ' 
y ^dized employrjient^ preferably 'in the prl^te sector or 
ill hard funded agencies. ' . 

In the LA Mode Jt, Employability nilanning follows ' . 
; ' ass^essment procedures, and uses the results of'^aVsessment 

a| part: of th§ informa^on mix ta help develop the clients*^ 
' • 'in4ividuali2ed"plan. • * , % . • . ♦ , 
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An ^inn^ovation of the LA Model ii tljat it usas a 
team approach to employab^lity planning. The team consists ' 

of inany staff members, including counselors, job developers,^ 

intake workers and assessment tecTinicians as well as 
managem^t pe^.sonnel. ^ 

Becatise the LA employabil ity planning model is 

incorporated in the model for Outreach and Recruitment 

* 

** * • 

, outlined in a subsequent section of this re'port, it wilj. 

not be detailed further at this juncture. 

Suffice it to say that employability*planning is. an 
essential process from which the success of a program's 
'll)ility. ,to serve .the individual client can tje gauged. 
'2S)5 ORIENTATION . , - ^ 

Notably aT>5ent frem the ^literature are any descrip- 
tions of orientat ion|^rograms to familiarize the non-j^ob 
r^eady client .^ith the nature and demands' pf 'the world 
or -work including the demands*,of the training pro-ams ^ 

€ ' : • , • - ' ^ .1 

themselves. . 
. , While many authors mention. the barriers to eaployment 
brougRt about by poor grooving, lack'pf regularity of 
attendance, lack of promptness and -inability to conduct 
onef'elf ,^t'Q oriels advantage during empioymei\t interviews, 
:fBafker '(1^74)., deHek (1967), Libkw (1974) only one ' 
, (Libaw\^9f4^) presents) a coinpTehensii|e plan for^ 
* orientation Of participat-ioa' irr- manpower .prog^ms designed 
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' for the severely economically disa^dyantaged . ' - 

Libaw stresses the, rise, of^peelrs in rpl^-playing 
.exercises and .p-roblem solving'^sessi^ns following filmed 
presentation of materials dealing with grooming, prompt- 
ness, dependability, deportment"^ duting interviews ^nd 
presenting one's ^elf to greatest advantage in written 
job applications. ^ - ' „ 

, It must be 'stated, however, that tine plai) outlined 
; by Libaw is based mi theoretical and obs'erva^tionaL data 

i and has never been implemented, It ha'^ therefore, never 

'i ^ : ' ^ ' • . ' \ 

\ , been empirically evaluated, 

I 2;06 SUfflARY ON OUTREACH § RECRUlTj^lENT LITERATURE • 

1 , ^Includ*e4#in the 'literature related to outreach and*' 

I . ' ^ ^ 

! . recru i tment has' been* a* revfe!J of tJi^Bjiterature pertinent * 

\ I ' ^ . * * . ^".^ 

♦ , • 0 Methods of reaching- the target populatdori 

^ Recrui tipeit methods including 

/Njii^^^ntabe procedure's — ' 

* Assessment procedures 



0 EMnployability pla^ining ^ _ 
3.00 ' TRArN^NG RELATED EMPLOYMEI^T..^S£|t/lCES ^ 




SERVICES 



5. Oiy TRAINING • ; / ' ' r 

] It is strange ho/W, little of tlie literature related 

tp m< 



to manpower programs actually ^deal-s with the methods of 
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.delivering the services that, lie, at the- he^rt of the programs 
'or with wa))ys of evaluating their relative effectiveness . 

* . Leonard (1974) suggests t^at a ^ystems approach to 
thjB' planning of training can answer^the questions of where 
trailing need originate^ who neieds trailing, and' the kinds 
<if trailing needed ^by the targert population. This is*, 
however, a little.-unclear as to what^^the information mix 
shQuld be and }iow' it-shou^'be obtained as well as how** 
pl-arth^rs can' proceed. Nevertheless, he suggests that data 
can*be gathered that .will ^-provb useful to program planners 
in their efforts to determine the availa|;jility* of training * 
in'^he community^ to arrive at decisions as 'to whether 
training is better dohe in-house oi^.out,^ and-what pex- 
formance measured shoiUd be. used to monitor training' 
effectiveness. , .- '^^ , *i 

\ Ther.e is concurrence from Hum^n Interac-^io-n ResearcJf . 

(1974)/, and*frpm Urban .Obsfervatbry of Metropolitan University 
Centers fL^lA^ that ^que^ti^ons must be askexi to ascejtaih* 
objectively what*kinds qf .traditlng approaches are b^st 
'suited to the particular needs- of.* the populat io^served . 
by-a pYogram*. But there is no theoretical, or practical 
method'^ given making these crucial de'ls^rminatiorts * ^ . , W 
Essentially, it appears that practical possibi^l'i- * ' 

^ti'es -guide the *de^velopment' of manpower tr^inin]g-'>programs . 

/ ' / ' • • * * < 

f * .' > , k 

Thus CETA, liJfe i t^ pradecessot^^ rjslies on av^iilable 



cornraunity resources ajid their tradrtronal mertho'ds for ' 
providing tra'iniRg. ^ » , , . . 
^ The , issues are phrased in tertns of wl^at i^roportion 

of trarning will be given in-bou5e vs, ,in yeguLar class- < 
rbom or, irv what proportion ^f training will be given in 

, Classrooms vs. on-the-jeb. The actual methods to be 

^' . * , 

employed in t^ainin^ are rarely discussed. 
•1 • ' ' 

* Failure to deal t^ith these- issues implies a. failure ^ 

^to recognize fully the implication of 'low educpfiohal ^ 

attainment in minority groups. Only some of this laclc of 

t 

1 - - educat ionaL-success c-^n be attributed ti) l^ck- of ' opportun-r- 

ity to attend school. A significant factor must lie in the 
I ' • ' _ ^ " ' • , . ^ ' 

!• / unsuitability of traditional educational methods in reaching 

i a^considerable proportion of- minority peoples. ^ 

' IVhile ^the educational system,* as a rule, has tried v * 
... ' ^ ' ' " , " ' ^ * • • ' 

' * '•to remedy this $ituati<5n through /the- iatrodlictioh of paced 

I and individualized learning programs in tire schools!^ few 

i' • " . .■ , ■ i ^ » 

— f!^anpowo r, p ro g rams haye .paid attention t o^ y he a pp licability 
I of rthfe%e new methods' to career trairfihg , tot' minority 

r<Hb. popu.lations , if the silen<;e af the literature on this tsubjeit 
'i \ • 'is t6 be taken'atface value, '/ ^ . ' 

'^"^ ' ^Uibaw (J.§74) discussing the Results 6'f a sul-vey of ^ 
► " s*#lected*^AB- JOBS programs, ?ug^ests ways of matching 
th^ met-iiods* used in training to the cultural and value 
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orientations of minority' trainees , referring particolary ^ 
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ta Blacks. TKe applicability o& these method's to Indians 
rem^.inS unjcnown. ' ^ ^ 

M CETA Guide^nes define four programmatic areas for 
train^ing: • - " ' 

• Classroom Training t^. • ^ . 

• , On-the-job Training ^ ^ 

• . Work.Experie«iC£^^_^^ii3^^ Service Employments 
No pertinent literature sources were found that provide 
clue$ to the characteristics that any of these* programs 
areas should hav^ in order to succeed with Indian people. 

— J Some- pointers /can be-deduced from -the^. finding-? -of ^- 
ther Indian Policy Review Commission Task t^orce/ In its 



Final Report^ dated 197'6,'the Commission attempts to. 
^identi,fy Indian employabil ity prpblems. The problem3, yf 
identlf ied^^^^^ the Commission include: . ' ' ' 
* . • 'The tendency of potential vemployers ' to^view ' , 

^ndians as unstaBle, unreliable empioyeeS who 
consistently ^nd character.is^tlcally -^hav^ a ' *. 

poor attitude^^^walrd work. ... 

/ ' \ * • ' 

Tbe discouragement- of Indxajjs beii^g, 

abl? to find cfnly low-paying, >nipnotonous', 

unskilled jobs-. - ^ ^ ' . % ' ^ 

* • » 

Xhe Irfck of skills and knowledge needed for 
livi,ng m t-heu u-rl^aft environment characteristic ••' 
Indians migratft^g. to' cities from -Reservations . 
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t' Lack of" resources which prevents many Indians 
'** from purchasing ap-propr iate ^clothes , special 
tools and equipment, or furnishing themselves* 
with the transportation needed to be ^ie to " . 
taice better jobs. I • , . 

CETA guicfelines and programs address themselves to 
all of thes^e problems. Effectiveness of^ implem:entation V 
remains.-' — 

Thet AIPRC points out t^hat cultural patterns in 
Indian communities may differ T?arkedly from core culture 



exiJectations . - — ' - — — ^ ' ] ^ 

These may show 'up in ways that lead White people to 

*> 

regard the Indian 'as evasive, shifty, unwilling or unable ' 
to^ be straightforward. » ' * . 

Sdme of'these cultural dif f erances show uj^ in 
situations that affect employability . For example: . 

• . An Indian may not* make eye contact wit;h an 

• employment interviewer; ^ ^ 
From the Indian's cultural stance this is a mark 
of respect for-the interviewer. From^ the .point 
of view of the white interviewer, it is a sigll^ 

' , . that the applicant is riot 'tellirig the truthi ^ V 
^ * • • Indian may use one name on one ^ccasion' 

ajid ancrher name on another occasion in filling 

' * s ^ ' «^ 

out an application. Foim. ^ — ' « 




From the Indian'^s point^of view., he^may merely 

- ' ' y ' ^ ' ^ * 

.be trying to accomodate the white man by using 

a more easily prqnounced name or he may have 

takeji a new name (as i^s common practice) to 

honor a grandmo^ther or* to give himself a "new 

.start with a new identity'^. Tc^ the White man, 

this casual name-changing may appear to be an 

ttempt^to hide some past wrongdoing.* 

When he comes to urban ai^a, an Indian may-still 

list his Reservation as his ''home". His, local 

address may b.e insuf f icrent. and transient to 

him because^ he is living in crowded cond^itions 

with others and may be afraid to make new living 

arrangements at any, time. 

'Bhe wTiite' person may regard this frequent change 

-of ^addre'ss (of, failure to Sp^e a local address) 

, as an attempt to evade responsibility, of as 

shif tlessness ^ o.r as a way of preventing any 

contact with the White community because some- 

* I 
thing "strange" is goin^ on. 
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The Indians' inability td' give his precise . 
birthdate may merely 'be'^the ' reSuIt of lack of 
preci.se knowledge because his parents did not 
keeip track. . ' i 

To a white -person, an Indian might appear very 
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. , stupid not even to^know his owi> birthday or 
he may appear. to be -^^trying to get away ^th 
something" if he is inconsistent in staging the ^- 
date of his birth. ' • - 

m 

Such details may seem to be insignificant iji themselves 
but they point to the way in whj.ch cultural difference can 
lead to serious misinterpretations of b>h*aviour and create 
serious barriers to acceptance of the Indian in the world 
of work « , ; • ^ 

The fact that much ill effects may result from cul- 
tural patterns such as those described also points up the 
critic^^l need .to preparfe* Indian people to deal with tfie 
•White world on its own , terms by helping- him understand its 
expectations and its way of • ift-terpreting behavioral ac.tions. 

The AI^RC Task F^orce Report also provides data critical 
to' the BuTfeauof Indian A^faiirs -Empl^^^^ Assi^Jance Programs 
The major dritiWsms leveled r^^^ ^^ ^^£e^ifo grams are that: 
• ; They provided t^ain^^- i^^H^^^^^a% are 
not in -demand pr'^^M^raining did^not bring 
people to t^ie level* where their skills wou4d\ 
. . ^ • . be'^saleahple. .(low level training in welding 
where jpbs^^are' available only at journeyTnan 
• ^ ' ieVels or are nqt available at all is one corainon 
example) . * ^ * ' ' 
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They do not follow-up their trainees ' cat^f 

development aim* consel^nently do. not know wjiether 

therr, training is successful or unsuccessful or 

how jLt might^be imp.roved. 

# ^ Lack-of follQw-up .is also regarded. as lack of 
c * * ^ - 

interest ^n the trairiees who need encouragement 
'thrpugh cont^t and continued Expression of- 
interest . w . . 

The ijnplications of these findings f*r the conduct of 

f , _ . 

■* ft " ' * 

CETA' training and' manpower services programs is self/- 

' ' ' * t * ^ 

evident. 

V What is not so generally recpgni^l|| that, according, 
to a HEW report (19^4) on the socio;economic characterise* 
yes of'Anerican Indians ba^ed on the 1970^^^iisus , the Basic 
reason for^the recent accelerated migration o*"^""*^ 




cities iS' their desire, to seek j ob. opportune 

* • 

Motivation to -find good jobs must-be high""if it/ 

^ ' - / ' 

indices larges numbers of people to^ leave their homes 
(Reservations) and bdrave the unknown. 

It would seem incimibent on CETA programs to capi- 
talizjg on this motivation, but the", literature does not 
provide insight or evidence to support specific ways . in 
which this can best be done. . ^ ^ 
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4.00 JO^ DEVELOPMENT AND PLACEMENT ' ^ - ' 
The ohly written material on Job .Development and* 

Placement specifically related to operation of manpower 
programs is the Los Angeles .Job Development^. Model (1^76>* 

Much of the model presented in -a- subsequerTt section 
of this Report is based on the LA model, ^so it i^s not given 
elaborate treatment here. > - r 

The LA model presrents three main techniqdes for job • 
development and placement: 

) 

• ^'Job Matching ^ / ' ' , % 

•* * # 

• Use of Affirmative Action 

^ • Job Development, per se.^ , - ' 

4.01 JOB MATCHING 

.Job matching occurs wh^n an emplpyee is sought who 
can fill an employer ' s description of an available job. 
•The employer's requirements are taken as the -starting point 
. These may be in the form of a. job order, a classified ad,, 
or some other notification -of' j ob availability. \ JJL, 

Starting with the employer's sta^tement, the jgb 

' ' * . 

developer scans the files of available, applicants. If ojie 

^ ' > ^ \ 

is found who matches, he i's sent for an interview, after a 

call, to the employer who verifies that the job is still 

'open. If th^re are some- areas in which a Candidate does 

^^"^^■^t fit- the description but the coilin-selor is certain he 
* ' , *. * 

could perform well", some attempt is made Vo call the 

- ' v ■ •■• A ■ : ■ 
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employer and "sell" him on the candidate. 
^ 4.02 AFFIRMATIVE ACTION - • ^ ^ ^ 

'Affirmative Action is used when the job developer 
^ helps an employer who has ofiaracterist ically not hired • 
Indian, fo^ restructure jobs ol: to modify their require- ^ 
ments so "thr^uIndianS^ can perform t^hem adequately. 
" 4.03 JOB DEVELOPMENT ' ^ ' * 

• f Job ^Develo^ent occurs when a specific job, suited 
to a spe'cific individual is sought or. an employer is 
'4 induced to creat^e one. 

The^ Los- Angeles Job Dev^opmen? Mod%l stres3es 
the use of labbr iliarket analysis as a basis for plan-\, 
ning the Manpower Pro^raim^ well as a nay of deter - 
• mining where and what kifids of jobs are most likely 
available/ The Job Developer's should know how to 
gather and interpret da^ta on such factors 'as^^ 

• Transportation, employer profiles ' 
' • Coraiuunity characteristics 

• Available job and "training facilities 

^ - The Los Angeles Model describes 'ways ^ of; locating ^ ~ 

possible jqb^ openings through 'use of: * 

• ~' Classified'' Ads • , ^ . /^^^-- — 



• . Business ^Directories(including the Yellow 

i^age^ of telephone boo*k) . ^ 

f Canvassing neighborhood businesses 

• Mounting Tfnail campaigns to potential 
Employers, taking jol^orders, etc, * 

■•■93 , ' 
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The Lqs Angeles Model a;so describes ways 'in. ' 
- which a te^m effort backs up the Job Developer and also ^ 
facilitates the intergrsttion o£ job information into the^ • 
work of .an. members of the CETA staff. More importantly, 
it describes the way in which a team -effort helps the' . 
participants and provides a means of evaluating means of 
improving the entire program on anion going bsf^is. 
" ■5.00 ' FOLLOW-UP SERVICES ^ - " ^' ' ' 

Reliance must be placed on the Los Angeles Model 
; for" Project Administration (19761 *tgfr fin d written ' 
'materials' on follow-up procedure's specif ically related ^ 
to CETA Manpower PTo^grams^ The Los Angeles, model^ 8uggest£)« r 
a system for obtaining monthly statistical information 
to- help assess botfT project and staff > perfoilnance. : 
• . Forms are also suggested to help ^^C€omJ)^ish t^ese 
perfofmaijce assessfihjent^. . ^ - 

Proj.ect -performance is most commonly gauged by 
the retention rates of clients placed ih training and/or 
-job slots -{Heller (1^67); Gordon (1971). . • 

; — ' ' Gordon specifically warns against^using- numjier of 

placements as a criterion for ' measuring program effective- 
. ness, He^points out that use of .raw numbers of "placements ♦ 
encouraged , counselors to make 'placements without proper 
regard for client ""or ermployar satisfd^ctipn or f)roba*il*^ty 
bf job retention. ' 
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.Number of placefi^nts alone, then does not consit- 
tute^h appropriate measure of- p|fogram'j^££ectiveness . 
SojTie further .measure of tfie- placement sUch a^: ' 



(je of placement with^tr 

by-CETA, 



• - Retention time 

• . Congruen(je of placement with .training provided 



• .^^ • ^Relationship of placement tjo the/cl^ients ' 
employability pl^n. 
• Otheif $uch measur-6s' of quality^ suggest themselv^? , 
• f' although they are" not. sugge.sted by the literature 
^ -sources reviewed. ^ 

* .Judging from the the absencb bf treatment of the 
subject Qf follow-oip in the> literature, this, aspfe^ct of 
manpower program imple.mentation^ is the Ijeast develope'd of 
its racets. * 

. -# ^ . 

^ By implication, this means tfiat programs are* not ' - 

systematically feeding foll\pw-Hlp finHings' into their 

planning processes. ^ \ - ' '\ 

T Whether- this lack is d(re^'to lack of sophiS^ticati'on * 

in follow-up methodology,, as suggested by the Manpower . 

' ' : i " ' *; • ^/ * • ^ 

and' Metro Study (1^74) orWhether it -is due to some 'other 

cause is> unknown- . * ^ • 



The possibdlity exists that , follow- up ^ithelr not 
carried out or not reported because negative findings 
might ^eopard^ze continuation of project finding.. .Thi^ 
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•situation may be overcome by ^ clear statement that 
funding is not "contingent qn- initial outcome^ but does^ 



rather , ^require evidencjC th^at follow-up data a^e beiTig 
gaj^hered, evaluated and xeacted to in the plannii^ of 
prograAi activi^ties, ^By encouragdivg_l^he use of, follow-up 
date in problem^ solving, *a reluctance tp per form^^oilow- 
up* functions may be diminished. 

Help may also" be rrequired to provide • the' technical 
training necessary to insii're that follow-up procedures 
are being followed adequately and that follow-up data 
are being properly analyzed and interpreted! 
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*1.00 FOREWARD 



'the mode^ presente-d fiere deal W-i'fh. the four' areas 
in w-hicli tfie fou^ training films are to be produced: 

' \ . 

A !• . Outr«acIi and Retcuitment 

\ , ^ . ^ 

X. Training, Manpo\v'er and Supportive - 

\ services / . ' . , ^ - 
3. Job Development and Placement 
^4.^ FolloK-Up • \ , . ' ' . . 

Mhe -purpose' of mod^l construction "is two-fold. 
-<-v/ First, it is .t.o try to create *a structure, w:^th- 
in.CETA guidelines, * specifically aiped- at helping* American 
Indian Prime .Sponsors achieve CETA objectives on theif 
constituencie^s . ' , ' ' - ■ 

Second, it is ta inform the f iclm^^paking process 
by providing background information and focus for script . 
writers , -producers , directors and others involvecT^in 



creative film-making. 



These two purposes are cdngruent n^ith each other, 

* * 

but' the secon.d requires a congise higljlighted treatment / 
rather than a discursive, detailed prese^itation' that might 
.be called for by ^ the first. No f if teen-miniite film^ can 
present all the p^ocedures^ required to implement a model. 
At best, a film of this Ipngth t:an .provide some motiv^- 
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tiojial impetus to carrying out required tasks and provide* 
.some input as to vrhy Qertarn procedures are required if 
-certain goals are to be achieved. . _ » * ^ 

The st'aff at most Indian "Prime .Sponsors visited • 
'Was lacking in formal training in 'manpower operations and 

was gen^all)^ inexperienced as well. Were^tnere more^ 



expertise in the Prime ^Sponsor leadership and 3taff, it 

. - - : \ 

is likely tliat the sites visited would have shovoi a greater 
^1 • understanding "'and a better implementation of*the process 

outlined in the Technical\Assistance GUides' (TAG's) 
^ published by thp Manpower Administration Qf the U.^ S. 

Department of Labor during 1974, 
. • ^ * • The models presented here represent7\in part, .a 
selection of those options offered in the TAG's and 
considered most appropriate for use by Indian Prime 
Sponsors . Additionally, they incorporate a numbef of 
ideas regar(^ed as potentially very helpful ta programs ' : 
that are characteristically manned by inexperienced * 
personr\e.l and that suffer from high manpower turn- over ^ 
' rates . ^ ^ 

The modi^ls are also primarily developed for 
« manpower programs located ^within multi-service Centers", 
^hese comprise .ttxe bulk of the Indian Prime SpoJisoVs 
visited/ They are applicable with lit^tle modification 
to* those Prime Sponsors' operating manpower programis 
independently *of other services/ . ' 4 
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. '•Because' the work statement for this project doe?,. 

Tfiot fnclude .the' preparation of. a fiLm. on the ,ift.anning 

-process, the models ^presented .h^re- Incorpoj^ate some 

ci^rteria for pi awning 'program mjjc. and ernpfjasis, and. 

define th^ -type of client' fqr which each program compan- 

ent i^ best suite^, 
• « 

„- 2. 00 MOD,EL OlrfREACH AND RECRUITMENT PROQPAM- 



This mode^l incorporates such aspects; pf outreach 
and recruitment as : ^ . / 

' • ^methods of disseminating information to ^ • 
the target population, - * ' 
• intake procedures - , \ ' 

^ • orientation , of applicants to the CETA 

' progr.am a^d to the world of ^wqi^ . • . 

% assessment and selection procedures 

^ i , " • 

* ' ^ initial counseling and employability " , ^. 

planning ^ ^ . 

2.01 .- OUTREACH METHODS ' , . ' '' 

, 2.01.1 METHODS 'OF D'lSSEMrNATrNG INFORMATION TO THE 

TARGET POPULATION ' . - > . \ \ > 

This model recognizes tVo distinct target popiila- 

tions to which an Indian Prime " Sponsor might wish to 

appeal. For purposes: of distinction', one- group will .be 

cdlled a. Referral Population. -The other will be called 

a Service Population. ' • 
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A Referral 'Population is a grchip for'wfiich the 

; IiLdian Prime Sponsor does not expect to pro'vide cTij^ot 

manpower s«rvi(;es. It is a population, however, tli'aif could . 

benefit by being referred to ^ources*'of othet services. 

> . Within this Refe-rral Poptilaticm,:^^ft3:e-inay be - 

individuals .who are. capable of bene^itii/g -from ,loi?g- tei-m , 

'higher education...- While they i^fe'njot f&ll within th* 

4 purview of a .CETA Program, th^y cqul'd benefit frort 
' • f ■ : % C 

referral 'to schol^rsfeip res,o*:ces and be assisted in 

obtaining and filling out correctly ^fhfe many farms thair 

may be required for application. • _ - 

. ^ ' ^' , * , - — • ^ 4 

^ ' . " Other individuals, may also be in need 'of refer'X^l: 
\ > • V • 

• alcohol treatment programs . , ' ► 

1 " •''^•'Jfealth-related programs ^ 

• .'^ emer'gency^ ^sistance to housing . ' 
* • . other -community resources ^ , ^ - ' * 

' It', i's not suggested that CEJA e;|cpend its resources 
on proyiding referral services.^ But it is r^cpgnized that 
bro|d^uJ:reach efforts may bring in many individual? 
^ . whose primary needs .ma^'be dn other areas^ bu«. whose long 
term -welfare will depehd- on obtaining manpower services 
of one king or another, /. ' . ' ^ 

f '..One of' the many advantages of being associated 
• with a multi-purpQse center .is that there can be sharing 
' of -expense's and personnel involved in mo4f ting • broad- 
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based outreach efforts to' reach a 'referral pppulatlon. 

Methods , most 'useful in -reaching the referral 
population are "shot-gun'' approaches. > They aim .to reach 
as wide an, audience as* possilirle and emphasize the» mytti-^ 
pliQity of services available, * ^ - 

Aiupng {hese methods- are: ^ 
V distribution of flyers and pojtesrs to Indian 

organizations, t^^markets, , churches, and ^ 
bars, in' ''Indian neighborhoods 
% preparation ^nd distribution of press, 
' ' releases to £he media 

.these could include 'stories of: 

• special events taking place at the' 
^ ' center or sponsored by>it 

• "case studies" of clients whp benefited 
from the -program (so-called "human 

intferest" stories) 

• npt-ifica/iom of . the hjjring of new 



^staff jnemb^rs, stressing their tack- 



ground and special skills they •b^i^g 
to the program ' \ ^ ^ 

preparation oi spot anaouncements for radio 
fanci Xelevis^ion forXbroadca^^on stations and 

at times= wJien Indians are^lst Jikel/ to .be 

listening. ' 

appearances of ' Indian artists, prof essiojials 
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^er^hej^^ o'f Primfe ^Spplisdr and CETA 'stiff, 
busTne^ssmen, or other prpminent members ^o£ 
the Indian community .x)n talk shows or news * 
programs on .radio and tiele'vision. 

• j .^outpqsting.^ p£ oiltre.ach Vorkexs at n^earby 

: . ' ^ . ' * ' r \ ' ^ • " * 

^ rese^rvations , . to 16t the^eopl6 know of 

• ' services available in the city, should the^ . ' 
^ ' dficidfe to .leave .^the reservation arid 'attempt ^ 

city life * ' > / * 

' ^ * ^ • - ' ' • ' ; • 

• contacting other or^ganizations such as • 
schools, employment service , -welfare offices, 

' social, service agencies, housing complexes, 

' ■ - . ^ ^' ■ ■ ° ■ ■ - ' ' . 

recreational centers, -etc, and explaining 

the program and requesting that referrals 

/ be to^ the center 'for any one or mote of a / 

, • ^ f - 

wide range of needs, incTu^ing the n\ed for, 

J employment services. - ' j . • 

. Ofitreach methods useful iri reaching the service 

population' are ^rifle shot" "approaches . 'They aim to reach" ' 

•qnly .those who can- benefit f romv the mix of 'manpower, services 

— ^^offered^by the CETA ij^ograjijr. . . - * * ' 

♦ If a program emphasizes classrq^iir training programs, 
its public releases should emphasize what is being offered 
(vocational^ traifiing, pommunity college prograijjs, etc.} \^ 

' and try to explain in its publiciry what the program* demands 
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as'' well as what it offers. . ^ , 

Publicit)r releases'^ and tfie other fo'^s of infdf* 
mation dissemenatii^n should' appeal * to those who arS -willing 
' to work hard and study for a while in order to achieve long 
range goals. It should try to help individuals see them- 
selves^n a hew l|ght, i.e. -as capable of , learning and 
' Qf, improving their lot ^ in life Kit^ut sacrificing their ^ 
Indian identity or as developing their earning capacity- 
to^^j]^p. their families* and the Indian community, 

Indian values '^congruent wi'th'work should be 



' stressed, sqch as the rQle of work in maintaining independ- 
en^e^and dignity, , , * 

. Programs that stress On^the-Job Trainiag or Work 
Expei'ience programs should emphas ize these manpower serviced 

' and appeal .speci^ic*ally to those individuals best able to 

\ -\ • . . . * ' ' ' ^ 

benefit from them. * • ' , 

• - . ■ ■ ' I . 

In contacting othier ageji-cies, Indian Cormmunity 
Organizations and other referral S9urces, thp kind Df i 
^ individual being sought should be stressed as much as . . . 
what t^ 'program has to 'of fer, 

Withiij the center it^f-all personnel ^should be ^ 

informed about the kinds of ind4>rWuals the, manpower 

f . 

. program is best able to h,elp ko that they can perform 



soiiie screening of referrals ,wid^ -mesh. 
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2.02 • . INTAKE PROCEDURES. ' • - 

If' the CETA program is ,part 6£.a multi-service 
center, it is suggest ed,i:hat a eenttal intake* procedure 
* ' be. esta1)lislied, TMs should be located at or near the 
^ point of physical entry, to the center where' it is^visible 
to all' those who come in the door. - . 

Ideally, ti(e intake procedure should begin with 
contact' with a friendly sTid outgoing Veceptionist .wh^ 
w*elc|omes the p^son to the* center ^d who provides the^ 
iiniividual with a generalized application form (i*^; 
suited for all applicants for any or all services 
offered by the center) and expresses a willingness to ^ 
help the applicant fill it* out if help is desired. A 
comfortable chair and writing table should be -pa^rt of the 
reception areas furnishings and *Vhe decor should stress 
' Indian themes. ' - . ' *^ 

If possible, a small writing room off of the 
reception , area .sh9uld bfe ^furnished ^ith a mict'ofiche \ 
viewer and a cartridge-type Super-^mm film: projector 
' and/pr a "closed-systeia" film strip^sound p:loj_ector. 

The microfiche viewer should be used to help 
applicants (or ^ny ojtlxer visitor to the center) scan ^ 
the current jobs available, thrdugh the employment service 
The film or -film s.trip .p^rpiectdr should be on a cx>ht- 



in^nitous -loop ^Arrangement ai\d should 'display a,progriLra 
^ descriii^g^-all of the centers services^^^jr^ what is ^ 
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•'expected if applicants, ^fthq^-avai'l : tli.erii$fe Ives of these -services 
- A bulletin boards -kept ajj-to-dateT, wuth easily ^ 



/re^d job^ Msting (none order than one neek} 'should be avail-^ 
. • ^ ' - • ; . ' • * . ^ , 

\ ^ abl^ in a distinctiy-maAed part of tfie-boaTd-.-n'oi:' mixed 

^ in with other announcements, although a'place should 

\ ' * 

, . allowed for these as well. . . • • ^ 

Poster sized visual fi^aterial should show the . - 

.center's .sery.ices and depitt the steps an applicant will 

go through from .application to acce^t^nce into a program, 

/ . ' or service C?nd beVo^d,-4f it is the-XETA prpgram) , 

After ^filling out the application fo^i^ (which . - 

g^mong 'ot}).er thiri/gs, includes data needed to determine 

^ • eligibility to GETA) and bein-g allowed some time to 

' ■ \ ^ ' * ' ' - , - • • - 

'explore the .matj^rialk in the waiting roam to familiarize . 

himse'lf .with' the'\^rogram, the applicant is int/oduced to 

'the Intake Counselor. > ' ' ' '• 

The Intak'e Counselor -should be aa i*ndividual . - 

trained in^ interviewing techniques, thorpughly. familiar , 

^ with community services offered both by the center- and 

by othex agencies, knowledgeable about the constr^intj^s • 

and capabilities of the various ' center programs (includ- 

ing CETA), authorized to make determinations of eligibility 

- / and/or refer,i*a]fs • *" , 

% V * If, during the intajc^- interview, the applicant 

is found ineligible for^G^TAf referral will be made* to ' 
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^ appropriate^ programs .either 'ia- the- center or to another 
'agency. _ - . - • , ^ • 

. ' . /if the applicant is .eligible foi> CETA >nd is 

intere6ted. in' eatering^ the program, tUp . Intake Counsielor 
Vill makfe.the determination as; *to whether the applicant 
. \ / is job ready or- needs, one of 'the m§Jipower services 

•offered by' the program.. > ' . ^ 

• ' 'If the applicant is ' joB-gready, two appc^tntments 
are set up. ^The first will be ^£§i^^j^^^ILj:^iQii and 
the seconjj will be with the Jgb Developer/ CShoiild 

.4 • interim or emergency assistance be needed^ appropriate 

#- . , • . 

referrals- for these .services will also be made.) ' . ' * 

. ■ j£ -^j^g applicant *is not jgb-ready , , two appointir^ents 
will also be set up. The first will also be for orien- 
* tation. The second will be/with a, "Manpower Training"., 
counselor. (The s^me interim referrals as *Jnentioned 
ab.ove, will be made in case of need.) 
-2.02.1 ORIENTATION . 



if 



' This portion of the" model is predicated^ an ^ ^ 

several suppo'Sitions'. ' First^'it is assumed that all 

applicants to. a CET^ Program' ^whether they are eligible 

qr not, >rhetjier'\they 'will ac'tually^ be selected for 'a ^ 

training program or not, whether they are^ job-ready or > 

r - , _ . \ ^ ' - 

n6t, etc.) can benefit by knowledge of the CETA Program 

r • . ; , " ' ' , . ^ 

itself,. If for no- other reason, it'-helps stimulate ' ; 

Correct, word-of-mouth' information and feeds into the 
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' oubreac^l program; 

..Second, based on ove^^elming evidence, CETA^ ' 
• • applicants almost uniformily .require an un^lerstan'^ln^.-of 
^\ e-mployer expectations insofar as dress and grooming^ and 
. insofar;* as promptness and dependability on the joF aje. 
. ^ concerned. * ' ' * , 

Third, CETA applicants also almost uniformily 
.need assistance in^fearning hovr to keep personal records 
ajnd to use personal informa1;iori appropriately in filling 
\^(^ut application -forms . Practice , in filling out foritis , . 
.^is also neeided. ' * ' * 

^Fourth, CETA applicants appear to need help 
t ' ^ ' • ' , ' ' , . 

learning hovr to prepare for and 'how tb conduct thenx- 

^ selves on 'job interVievrs Information ^nd practice 

pertinent to learning all of these^factors important. to 

p 

^ • being a. suc;cessful CETA traijiie and a successful employee 
should be pa/t of the orientation -program. 

• Because the costs in time and money are pi-ohibiir ^ 
' "tive if this information and the'^d skills* were: taught 
by., counselors on, a ane-to-one basis, son^e more effecti^ve. 
and economical way-/ of doing orientation must be sought. 

• Because conducting orientatioi> class does not allow 
'for dealing with in4avidua]^ differences in backgroung 
' and learning speed, and because conducting - good classes 
using modern teacftin^ tecRniq-ues i§ a» highly sp^ecialized 
skill not readily found in the Indian Commuitity ,* and 
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because schedulijig of classes interposes, a delay between 
the time of . applic^atiotw apd the time of receiving orienta- 
tation which- discourages irfeny applicants^ - It is suggest- 
ed that .pre-programmed, self-- instructional,, filmes cJriejita- 
tion programs be developed. • . 

These prograjn's could Ue previewed on ai|| indiviclualT^ 
'and ad-lib , .basis . Applicants can View them as often as ^ 
they lik^,'give theinselves as '^n any repetitions as they need, 
and be 'given, pxacti-ce. exercises until tftey,feel confident 
in 'having mastered those skills required-for job seeking 
(job-training) for job retention. 

The ^uper Sim filirt format is* again recommended 
for these programs. This type equipment is recommenced 
because of"^he inexpensiveness , ^jirdin»ess of the equip- ^ 
merit and the use of cartridged film that is protected 
against' damage from careless use. ' The simpMcity of 
operation ig also a plus. Super - 8mm filirf equipment can ^ 
be operated by anyone who kApws how to use a radio or TV' 
set. (It is recognized that ^appropriate film material is 
not yet atailable that is suited for use 'with Indian adiilts- 
but^this j^a model and creation of such'^.films would make , 
it possible to fully impliment the model present herfe) . 
A]^, pa'i'entheticaliy,' such films could provide useful in- „ 
structipn for Indian youth aad could be uged benefical-ly 
in- the schools or ^it- organizational meetings as well. 
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It is also' suggested that' a wriety o*f film- 
/strip material be collected 'to. portray the wbrl<i, of work . 
honestly and graphically. Many Indians have little idea 
|C of the kinds of job American T?![^stry g^g^gp^tes.. They do 
, not know what is'reqiiired in the-wg)^ of background and ■* 
training to enter certain kinMs of work -nor Vhat kinds of 
wages they^can realistically expect it wilj ^pay. Other 
useful film materials that couJd-^ b'e ^mac^e available for • 
. ad-lib* viewing as well. These coulci not only make wait- 
ing more^ interesting and rewardin^g / but could also help 
Indians learn urban^'living skills* .such .as : - ' 

• ^ Usmg^ the tools of cit^^ Living " - • 

the -way frojn flush toilets to subways) 
J# Budgeting' funds\^ ' <^ ^ 
% Preparing low-cdst^tr^itioni€l meals etc 



• How to study for better school learning 
The availability of earphpnes ' would make ^t possible 
•for several .people to be listening to the* same or different 
programs simultaneously without ' disturbing mother j?n-going 
'activities at the center.. And. the general ^availability of ' 
a reasonably comprehensive film library' on such topics' 
could strive tor make the CETA Center a focal poin,t 'f^ the 



entire Indfan community. 
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In this way, everyone entering the Center can benefit, - 

# 

Through the use of film and pjogram self -inst rue tloJnal 
materials, the wliAle orientation program can be made ..simp Ije 
enough for the receptionist or* another, similarly trained 
person to run it. If a card is made out f^r each film, 
unit to ,ilfee, as a monitor ior wlieiT.it'is checked- out and 
returned, control of inventory can be kept simple and ai- * 
curate . . ^ * * . . 

^ The lYitake Counselor should specify the orientation 

*materiyLs necessary fox the candidate to view and those 
that ar||piesirable . A simjile check-list of aVailable 
materials will make selection of training materials sample. 

This same checklist can be utilized to keep a record 
of the training prescribed and ja record of ^ the viewings* 
The applicants copy of this checklist should .be kept- 

' in his folder and be available to the Manpower Training 

.Counselor and to ^ the Job Developer/ 
2\62.2 -^Z ASSESSMEl^T AND SEL^ION 'PROCEDURES . 



Both the Manpower Training Counselor and the Job 
Developer sl\ould be familiar ,with testing^ techniques and 
inter\/iew-methods of assessmejit. If not themselves • ^ 
skilled in actual test administration-, they sh^ould be 
able to ' p-^fticipate in case conferences, to understand . 
the vocational implication's' of assessment results. They 

shoijk^'d also, afteY interviewing the client, be able to 

/ ~ J / 

determine what kinds of formal' tests wQuld be 

/■•,''■ ■ ' 
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-'helpful, if any, and to refer the client fot appropriate 
testing. ^ . *^ . • 

If the size of the CETA Program warrants it a 
test technician skilled in^ es tai>li shj.ng rapport with Indian 
clients should be on staff. If not, testing should be . 
made . available either -on a consulting basis (preferably 
•especially if . the consultant can also attend case con- ' 
ferences) or by .referral to><^e employment service.* It 
may in some instances be pfossil^le to arrange with* Employ- 
ment Services to ^utpost ^an individual at the CETA Center 
who can serve as either Job Developer, Tester or both. 

If the 'client is job-ready, theMob Peveloper 
should'.proceed to locate a suitable j^ob for him. 



f the client is not job ready, it Is the task 



of the Manpower Training Counselor to ^determine • whether 
l^- the client belongs' in (^ne^ of the CETA Training Programs 
or would be better off in some other kind of training 
program, such as, receiving a BIA or Tribal Scholarship 
to obtain, a pre-professional college education. 

If the client is better-^off in^some non-CETA ^ 
Program help should be^ aiven to obtain and^ fill out neces- 



sar/' application forms 
♦ If the client 



, etc. 

is suited' for 'a CETA slot, the 



,/ Counselor wojrking with tJj^e clienfr determines which ^slot 
is most appropriate i^ork for the^clients long-term welfare 
and for t^e fulfillment of the objectives of -this particular 



CETA Program. 
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The Manpower Training Counselor is given a maximum 
number of cases toi^carry. In smaller programs, the Coun- 
selor will not, only assist the client in selecting a 
training slot /but will visit 'the client at least twice 
a *mt)nth during the* training period, will.be in con-tact 
with his teachers and gupefvisors-/ evaluate the trainijig 
institution- on; an on-goiTig bas^is\ and help the client 
- or i-nstitution with any problems, that 'may arise* during ' 
the- training perio^d.. _ . » / \ 

If neither 'the- training institution nor the Ou^ The .* 

T ^ ^ » 

Job Training ejrtployer can plk-ce tl;i^ client^at lesret ,two 
weeks before the client completes a/training pr^ogram, aV- 
rangement^. will be 'made for the client ^tp meet with the. 
Job Developer and,, efforts will' be made to fihd permanent 
placement in unsubsidized emjiloymeht . > ^ 



2.03.3 



INITIAL COUNSELING AND EMPLOYJ^BILITY PLANNING 



Employability planning is an /initial* part of the 
counseling of a CETA client. Because' it' plays a central 
paf^t in the early counseling effort,, it is singled out * 



for special attentipn in this mo4el . 

• Employability plannijig is a process that assists \ 
the participant aiid pirogram'operator develo]^ anci follow 
a specific ajction plan that -^he client must succe's^fully 
complete in order to obtain full time, unsubsidized 
e^Sipl^yment . " ^ " ^ 
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.This idividualized/'participant oriented process 
usually includes^' several staff members who vould be , ' 
actively involved in implementing the plan -\ . 
the coun^lor, placement' specialist , and most im- * * 
portantly, -the case manager who, is responsible for 
oversee?.rtg that the plajt is 'prgperly developed and 
^ . implemented. ^ / 

, ..The staff team has a shared goal: guiding the. 
participant to^successful employabi|>Lty wi^thin the time 
.specified in the agreement. ' 

The plan includes three (3) major phases which . 
shouTd be incorporated in one (IX form See Figure 2 2-A 
205,1 CLlENT^ ASS ESSMENT " - - . ' • 

> 

^ ' :To determine whether or not the applicant ean , ' ' • 

benefit from ^t^e available program activiti^^.* This'ph^ise 

gathers inf ormal^ibn- about the participant, evaluates I 

potential for -Successful completion and deteVmines train- 

mg and supportive service needs': * * 

a. Participant Information 

^ 1. Past ^education - years of f^mal education,. 

- * , • • ' . -. 

periods -of structured vocational training, 

Irasic or .remedial education' needs. When 

tests' are used, prograirf^operator must en- 

sure that they are administered, and reviewed 

by experienced^ trained personnel-. The • 

- y ^ ~ 
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^ contractor must cjonvince the /applicant^ that 




^ ' * ^ ^ 3. *aiVie'rs to EHiployment 

• Does he/she have transportation? 
*• Is he/she familiar with the area? 

• Does he/she need child c^re services? 

• Has he/she ev^r t^e'en arrested? Why? 
' y • Does he/she normally get along with 

supervisor^? 

, • Is there a histor/^^of drug addiction? 

• Alcoholism? , Medical Problems? 

4 



the tests lack cultural, ethnic, and sex 
bias and are^ -utilized to -assirrt in develop-, • . 
> ing a trainiilg plan.- > 
2. Employment History - ' 

• why is he/she ih^ployed? (Fired,^^j^^signed, 
layed off?) • N ^ \ • ^ 

• How long has he/she stayed at one^obN 

• Does he/she^ have a skill? 

• Where has he/she worked? 

• Where has he/she Itfoke^ for employment? 
^ • Is he/she collecting unempl<3yment ? 

What type of employmet^t ^ould he/she like 
to have? 

How many job interviews- has he/she had 
^since he/sH-e became ^^mployed? ^ 
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Are there any personal* problemS|^ Marital? 
Medical? - , , ^ ^ 

^4. Participant's poirft of View 

• What t>^pe of trMning -is he/she seeking? 

• How much money does he/she want t*o earn? 

• Does he/she. liKe to work for somebody 
else? ^ ' ^ . 

• What are his/her* immediate needs?' 

• What are his/her long range goals? 

• What is^his/her attitude towards advance- 
ment and employment? 

« V 

/ . * 

Determination of Potential for Success ^ . . 

'\ Once all participant informati(in^as b^en 

collected, staff must determilie whether or, not 

to accejrt the applicant . into the program. Final 

det«rminatfew should be based on open discussion 

•a 

ampng tjid^'participati^ staff members . Points^ 
that sliould be considered in reaching ,th^ 
decision are,: - * * 

• Is the applicant's educational level 
Ikflequate for the training components 

— -"Opportunities) ? 

• sCan educational and trainring needs be met 
in the program? 

• Can barrie^rs to employmeny be eliminated? 
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• Can supportive services be met? - ^ 

• Is additional information needed? i.e.,, 
medical reports, past employer input.>^ ' • 

If a decision is reached to reject the 
— app'licant , then -an effort shoulJ-be made to 
rferer the client to artother program. The 
app'licant should be told why he/she is not 
^accepted. - » ^ * • 

If, in contrast, ^he determination is favor- 
.able, the client is informed, oriented and 
directed to_ the 'second phase, the Employ- 
^ability Development Plan.. ^ 



203.2 



DEVELDPMEMT OF EMPLOYABILITY PLAN ^ 



The Employabil ity. Development Plan is a\wcfrking 
document that should identify the actions to b^ taken to 

- \ ' 

reach employment for the participant. At- thi3 time staff 

should inform the participant of the employment bpportiinit- ' 

ies in the area;/ skills 'that are: in- d em a nd ^^jidusttfies in 

the area} wages paid in his/her general area of eritolpyment 

fnterest^ the time limit involved, in the program; ||urplus 

skills in the area. Staf%f, should assist the partifitipant 

to. understand how these considerations will effecfj the 

*' ' » '* 

p^Ianning of his employment goals. 

' Staff should then assist the participant tdiestablish 

* ali 

realistic, goals and offer suggestions if he/she not sure 
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of what he/she wants to. do. In order to accomRli^h this, 



. thjp team must consider in depth: 



4 



, Have his/her immediate needs been all^yiatad? 
What are hi^/her strengths, interests , ^ aptitudes? 
What his/her past work experience has'^^been? 



What he/she can be trained for within th« time 
Qonstraints?. . ' * / • 

What 'the enviro^ental ^ ,bariy.ers- to hisVher 
employment are?^ * ^ 

How they can be remedied?* 

What his/her supportive services needs are? , * 
Then the team should .develop alternatives of short 
and long range goals and discuss which one(-s) would^be 
best, based on the ijifo.rma-t ion gathered duriifg the meet- 
lings held with the participant'. ^ I;t is important that 
immediate needs and barriers to employment are identified 
and dealt yiith at. this time to enable the participant to ^ 
concentrate on^ training* • ^ 

^4 After the ^goals have be^^n identified, then the 
specific activities to achieve those goals must be outlined 

• • What training and job' development components .^ill 

He/she pai:ticipate in? 

• What supportive services will he/she receive? 

d What outside resources will assist in reaching. 

if 

the goals? -- night school, part- tinre -work, etc* 
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• Any outside financial assistance?' 

Along with outlftiirtg' each activity,^ the pepcsoft^ 
responsible and time- i;equired to accomplish it mtist be 
specified. The participant should '"have a.'cjear understand-'* 
;ing of : ^ '. / '., ^ 

• Everybody '-s responsibility including his/hers ^o' 
accomplish each activity. " ' 

• What his/h,er schedule is', 

• Who to coirtact in cas;e ,of a probldm^or cpncern 

• Schedule for periodic reviews of, his/her p^an 

• The purpose of^ the reviews 

Implementation and Follow»Up of the 'Employability 
Plajj During phas^ three (3) the supervisor or person 
responsible for ^overseqing the implementation of the plan 
should inform staff that wi#ll interact with the partici- 
pant r. e., voca'tional instructors; basic ed teachers, ,df 
t|ie plan and the participant's goals. S^aLff^ and ^artici- 

^pant should be asked to inform supervision immediately 
if they forsee any potential problems . \ ' '^'^ 
^ During ^is *pfftse of the prxxgxam, dpcuntentation 

..^^'omes very iriportant.^ fiocumentatiqn should 'be kept 
on the following: ' • - • ^ ' 



Problems ar-isinjg 



• Degress of the client 

• Results of testing"*^ 
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• Weekly or monthly evaluations V"^ ' 

• modifications to the plan 

• * - 

• What services are being provided - j - 

^ • Records of his/her attendance, pflnctuality 

• How he/she i/'getting along with his/her 
supervisor and peers ^ . , 

, • Records of his/her p^rformaace, productivity 
Staff -should be open to and prepared to make altera- 
tions to the plan if participant shows discontent with 
training. There, may be a need to change employment goals ' 
which probably will iitclude rfe- evaluat ing training -needs . ' 
It is important that the team, meets at least once a month' 
, in order to insure the smooth advancement of the participant 
I^alteY&tions to the Employabillty Development Plan are 
needed, the documentation shoul^be re'coxded on a separate 
sheet. ^ - ^ ' »^ ' - 

During the Exit' Review of the Empldyability Develop- J 
ment Plan, the team-fiwlets. to^ encourage thV participant 

continue devoting ,seTi^U5.eff ort toward achieving ' ^ 
long- range goals. These may be,; entering college^ trade 
scho^, getting a license*, etc.^ By this time the-paijflW- • 
pant, ^fter having experienced small successes an# having 
achieved the .short range goal, should feel confident to/ 
pursue, long, range goals. I£ for example he/she wants to' ' 
attend^Jr* 'College at night, assistance should'be provided 
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to determine when^to enroll; what classes\he/she would 



like to takje; what program would^ fit hisr/her schedule o£ 
work, etc. At this meeting, the^participant should' be 
a^sTtfid that staff will maintain, contact with him/her or 
that he/she is free to co^act staff (specify the person 
by-name and provide phone number) if he/she needs^ass istaric 
"^^""""-^ Follow- efforts should continue until ^the partici; 
pant feels that the barriers to employment have been - 
eliminated or alleviated considerably and he/she feels, 
comfortable witfi the jo^. The sponsor should require a 

' follow-up following placement, at 30,\^60 and 90 days. 

* Folio vPTNi should be recorded on a Client Follow-Up 

■ ^. ^^'^ ' . . • ■ • 

.Records form. NbtQs^on these contacts should be kept in 
the participant'*s file. - " ^ 

-2.04^ EVALUATION OF THE OUTREACH/ RECRUITMENT PROGPAM 

It cannot be overemphasized that tlie improvement o£. 
a ^program or any of' its componeri^t^ requires that it be 
reviewed freci^uent^y , and objectively to determine if it is 

^e.eting its specif ied 'goals% 'If not, then the degree of 

difeviation must be determined and the reasons why the plan 

is not being met should.be analyzed ,a*nd decisions should 

, *be reached as to how the~ plan sh®uld l?e jnt)dif ied, or how . 

* ^ / ' 

deterrents to its achievement can'bip oVercojn^. 

" In' this model, the' applrcatlon -fprm sJfould derive 
infornjation ^s to the spu;rce of a clients # refetral to 



tfie CETA program. And the clients records 'should contain 
all the other info^rmat ion derived from his intake, co*un- . 
se-ling, training and subsequent fqllow-up. . ^ . 

^On a quarterly-basis, this client data should be 
summarized and pooled'. In addition' to the qudrterly 
report required by the Department of Labor, the CETA 
prpgram should require a quarterly staff review of the 
program. 

The agenda for "th€ review should include a re-tap 
of the specif ic ^ goals for the quarter, according to plan. 
Discrepancies in reaching the targets should be discussed. 
A qualitative summary sh:ould be prepared that enumerates 
the problems encountered^^and solutions suggested.* 
,i4odif icat ions to the plan if any should be codified, and 
should be made specific in a written s tatenpaj^tj^f ^ the new 
go^ls to be achieved in the next quarter. 

Each iridiviclual ' s role -in helping to ahci.eve the 
goals should be specified. 
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Goal statements should include, but not be* limited 



ted /to: 



• Number, of clients -to be , interviewed 



• ^Ntrtt^2l^T of applicants .to be served 



C^len 



# Number of placements^ to be made 

# Number of. site visits/to be made reported 
Number Of follow-up calls or visits to be , 
conducted ^ 

# . Etc. ' * 

■ f 
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When specific segments of the pverall goal are 

assigned to individual staff members, these quarterly 

reports can also, ^Serve .as'^One element of employe^ perfor- 

mance , evaluations . ' . • • * ' ~ 

Over the longer term, ^ probably on a yearly basis, A 

certain correlations should be made - quantitatively 

.(i.e. , •statistically) to determine: 

. • Which refarral sources brjng, in the most successful 

participants ' ' • ; 

9/^ The probability of successful completions of - 

different training programs and different train- 

ing Locations • 

la order to T^e able to 6btain these correlation's, 

it willf-be necessary to record the re»ferral source^fox 

each applicant and it will be necessary to establish 

? ' * • ^ 

some^ sort of rating of the level of succesjs of .erach * * ^ 
trailiee. Type olS/training and: its location will also have 
to be tabulated and grouped before these correlations can 
be computed. • . - - 

The, time spent with a client at each staff-client 
contact should also be recorded so .that labor costs per 
clifent can be computed. B>j tabulating this^data, along 
with publicity and overhead costs and carrelating costs 
with successful vs. non-sjiccessful ci ients , » some estimate, 
of tjie outreach/recruitment program' s- cos t- effectivenes? 



can^'be made. 
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2.05 SUMMARY^OF the OUTREACH AND RE CURITMENT MODEL \ 

- • — ^ 

A. Outreach ' . , 

, • attempt to^reach those in need of and 'interested 

in obtaining training by emphasizing^ CETA goals 

in all outreach efforts - ^. 

• develop *a<ivert4s ing methods to "sell" training 
and work to the Indian aommunity in ways com-, 
patible with ctilture and value orienta^ion~ 

. •- ih mult i-seryice« center-use centr-al_int^ke proce- 
dure (as in Phoenix) with trained' intake counselors 
^prepared. to determine eligibility potential 
value 0^ CETA/client to each' ather, make re^«:rals 
to CETA or elsewhere 
•-•^ continue to reacji out into, community through use 
" 'of Indian-based communication channels and through 
non-Indian "media^ and press - use prepared packet 

of PR ideas _ - 

t 

^ B. Orientation 

• have available a "Qpai^^d'f well-prepared 

• presentation* OH: 



^ . • what C£TA has to offer to participants 

' ' • what CETA e:^9ts from participants' 
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(including attitudes, b^haviar ,.-,and will- ^ 
ingness ,to keep the /program informed of 
work-reldted progress dutihg post- training' 
and 'after placement..) ^ * - 
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• develop self- instructional programs to cover 
topics such as: 

• the role o£ dress and grooming irf 

\ getting and holding a job or succeeding 
in at tra&ning program and how to do it 

• ' the need for punctuality and dependability 

• , how tofconduct one's. self during, an interview 

• how to keep jiers.onal reco^d^ and ,hGw to use 
them in filling out applications for jabs Qr 
schools . - " 

J ' ' 

C • *^Recruitmenty(Select ion ^ - ^ ; 

• recruit in ter'tns of a plan' 

• ' Conduct, client 'assessment's 

• to determine whic+i applicants can best 
benefit from what' the priDgram can offer / • " 

• using ES, private consultants, or trained 
in-house personnel 

f • ' use prepared mataiy.als to introduce clients 
to real, chfoices-' in the jvotld of work (to 
*help in c]^^^t; self -flection) - as in Seatii* 

• if an applicant is- selected 

• counsel ' * ' ' 

• prepare an emplt)yability plan 

• explain to client why fte was s^elected 
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# if an applicant isSiot^ selected 
counsel 

• explain why - • . 

• refer for job placement in interihi 
employment if placed, on waiting list 

• ^assist to apply to other training opportuA^yjti.es 

• m^e other appropriate referrals ' *' # 

D. Evaluate Outreach/Recruitmpnt Program toide.termine 

degree of success in reaching goals spelled out in plan 

• qualitative evaluation .IB 

• . how cl'ose to plan? . • ' . 
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-V' ' 

what problems encountered? 
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• what discrepancies? 

• .why? 
• 

• how migh^t they be solved? \ 

• should plans be modified in light of outcomes? 

• if so, how? * , ' 

• which referral sources bring in most 
successful participants? ^ 

• what is probabili,t;y of successful 
completion#»of different training prog^'ams? 
t\pes of training institutions'? ^ 
whajpils optimum duration of a training program? 

# 
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D. Evaluation Outreach/Recruitment 'Program fCont) 
• quantitative evaluation 

• what are ddsts of outtea^' and r^tTiitment of 



successful participants? 
of non-succeVsful? , 
of non-selected? 



i 
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3.00 TRAINING. MANPO^^R AND SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 



MODEL 



The employi^icnt and training services provided through 
a model Indian manpower program should be designed to ' ^ 
comprehensively jneet the^employment needs of ^ unemployed, 
underemployed and economically dis'advantaged or low ^ 

^ ■ \ ■ 

income Indians. The program mix of available activities, 
classroom training (Ci;) , on-the-job training (OJT) , 
I ^ work experience (^VE) , public . service '^employment (PSE) - 

I should result from: ~ * . ' 

I 1. an objective detailed analysis of the demand for 

and supply of labor in the labor market ar^ia and 
2. an assessment of the operational capability of 

the prime sponsor and the potential subcontractors 
(eg. public- schools , community based organizations, 
./private for profit business). * - ^ , ' 

Regardless of»the degree~^o which program activities are 
operated internally or provided through subcontract, prime 
sponsor sta^f^must develop a ^written ^statement of work for 
each majoA program activity to ensure a sound. understanding 
of each activity's operational framework. ^ 

st'fiL^ements of work which follow' form< the- ediicep- 
tual basis for the -^development and operation of a model 



Indian employment and training cen'ter. It^should be noted 
'that length of, participation parameters should be established 
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in^J^he work statem'Snts of all training activities ,to insure ^ 
a minimum' level of training and reasonable cost per place- 
ment. It is suggest ed that all participants receive not 
less than two (2) months of training and services. AH: 
clijents in classroom training and on-the-job training should 
receive not more than twelve "t^2^ months of tra.ining and ^ 

services unless there are extraordinary local labor market ^ ^ 

conditions which require longer periods of participation. 
All participants in full- term* work experience' activity 
should ireceiVe not more than six (6) months of services. 
Public Service employment should not have a Specific 
limitation, .however , every effort should be made to transi; 
tion participants to unsubsidized jobs as local labor market 
conditions permit. ' * 

3.01 ' CLASSROOM TRAINING (CT) 

% ■ /This program activity includeS^ any training , that is 
conducted in an institutional setting and that is designed 
to provide individuals with occupational skills and 
education which will enable them to secure and retatfi- 
meaningful employment. \Vherever possible , this activity 
should be 'in free ot low cost public schoo'ls, adult schools, 
vocational -t*ech schools, community colleges, skills centers, 
'proprietary schools, or community based organizations. 

Occupational skill 'training should be designed only 
for occupations' in which 'skill shortages exist or for which 
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there is a reasonable expectation of employment with 

c 

adequate growth potential. * Education includes general ' 

• • * m , r 

educational development, adult Jba$4x eAication and Eng^lish 
as a Second Language. All education a-nd training* should'be ^ 
employment related. However, where GED,' ABE, or ESL are. 
provided without specific job training, consideration 
should be givejC^o eliminating stipends^. . 
* If administered through subcontract, operations 
should only by authorized to- provide education and skill 
training within specified areas and time limits. ^ 

To assist the subcontrac^rs , the prime sponsot may^ 
want t>o allocate space' for' tutorial assistance at- the CETA 
Center where trainees can come together to study, talk, and. 
^ provide one another with needed peer suppart. 

Classroom training operators should be required to: 
' • Procure Bure'au of Schools Approval recommendation 
for the training funded . 

• Provide teaching staff who have experience an^/or 
certification in the appropriate classroom 
T&aching activities. ' . ' 

• Adminis^t-er 'diagnostic placement tests. 

• ^ubmit a curriculum for each course in writing, ^ 

including learning objectives and daily time 
schedule, for approval of "the prime sponsor. ^ 

• Submit a plan for each participant service activity. 
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• ' Provide learning activities needeci to achieve the • 

»/ 

T / * . goal of ^ each client's .employability plan, includ- 
ing' individualized attention for students whi) 
experience problems in mastering the material. 

• Maintain records on client performanc6, progress, 
> and attendance, and prgpare a written monthly - 

devaluation of ^lie'nt performance anJ pi;-ogr6ss 
' - toward 'his icyr her employment goal to be discussed 

with the client, 
-^t Provide for the health and safety of staff and 
• * clients irf all facilities. 

• Provide facilities which are adequate to' facilitate 

#^ ^ 

achievement of learning ob j ecftives-. 

• Provide the prime sponsor required follow-up reports, 
for. a three m^th'period. ^ 

' 3.02 ON-THE-JOB TRAINING (031) . 

. The purpose of On-the-Job Training (OJT) is to provide 
, - training conducted in a work environment which is designed 
to enable individuals to^ learn aVskill and^ qualify for a 
• particular occupation through demonstration and practice: . 
OJT may.be conducted with either private or public employers. 

OJT positions should be developed wit;h' the interests 
and goals specified in participant employability plans. * 
All O5JT contracts should be 'submitted for prior approval 
to the Indian Prime Sponsor. OJT participants should not, 

. .y ' ■ 
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at the tinje oi application, possess the skills coVered * 
in the. training outline of the^-"0i3T^contract Each* v 

, participant should receive a copy pf the applicable train- 
ing .outline and job description prior to the start of ^ . 
training and should be advised of the contracted starting 
and ending wage." Eve%y effort should be made to place 
two (2)' or m ore participants at an.OJT site to provide 
peer suppor't at work. In each case, the training must be 
conducted on a "hire frrst, train later" basis. Partici^- 
pants are considered to be regular employees of the* OJT 
employer as soon as they start work and should receive the- 
. same rights and benefits as all other employees. <3«yments 
to prof it-makiii;g ^ployers are 'limited to reimbursement 

. for the costs* of recruiting, training, and supfportive 
services which are over and -above' those norm'ally provided 
by employer . « Direct;^ subsidiz^at ion of wages for clients 
is not an allowable cost^for private, profit-making 

- employers. Wage subs idi^^at ion is perniils ible^^with- jion- 
ptofit employers, but is not retired. ^/ 

The operator (whether prime spons/)r ^or subcontractor) 
is responsible f o r^ma intaining appropriate record's on the 
pe'rf orihanc-e, progress, and attendanc'e for each client in 
OJT. Additionally, all OJT operators ^ust ensure that 
employers fulfill the following conditions' prior to placing 
a client in*an OJT position: 
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Sign a contract , wlj 



(a) an outlined jcb* description- of the OJT 

position; union agreement must be obtained 
if ftp&Jt position(s) is covered by a - .\ 
collective bargaining agreement; ^ ^ 

,-fb) .specification of the wage the client ^ill 

receive; ^ ' * - ' • -\ 

(c) an outline of ^he training to be provided to " . 
' ^ tfhe client^and the specific skills to l)e 

obtained; . ' * 

* 1^ 

^ (d) a^ commitment tj^^^om ^lg ^te a writtep, montlily' 

• \ , . ' ^ * ^ / . ,r . 

progress evaluation of each* p'articipant \«iich 

^- ' . ' ' ^ : 

should be discussed- witJlTand signed by the « 
participant;" - ^ ' ^ ^ ' ^ 

(e^ assurance that OJT. clients, will r^cTiv;e .the 

. - ,fringd benefits and promotional -"H^ ■> 

^^•-.QftlMirt unities that &re' available to regular 
^ employees; and ' ^ * ^ • 

(f) a commitment by the employer to hire the client** 
^ ' prior to training ijid to retqin thf client \ 
. after* successfjul 'coi^pletipn of the training , ; 
pe^Xibd- ' ^ ^ ^ 

• DevelQp/skills in ^ach OJT position .that have 
transferability, ^.e., the. client must fain a 
V ^23^^ Which -will mak^ him or her| employable jvrth 
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another employer if necessary', 

• Ensure that no. regular employees are displaced. 

• Pay at least $2.50/hour or prevailing rate of pay 
for persons employed. in similar occupations by 
the s*ne employer which'ever is higher T''^ Whenever 
possible^ a wage increase should be ,built into 
the contract . * ^ ^ ^ 

• Meet heaJbtii^and safety standardsT^j 

• Agree to refer 1^11 clients terminated from sub- 
sidized employment back to the Contractor and A:o 
provide a "written explanation' of the 1-easons for 

. termination and a' statement of the conditions 



r 



under which he/I 
.the client. 



wou],d consider re -employing. 
'^Provide the prime sponsor with required foljow- ^ 



up reports,. f(^r three (3) month period. 



i 



>^>03- ^VORK EXPEI^IENCE QWE) . , ^ . . . - ' 

f ' . . - ' . ^ - ' ' ^ , ' k ^ ' 

• Work expedience is a short tQrm'work assignment witlf • 

a public, or a private non-profit emplocj^er; ' It is^esigned 

to enhance 'the empl^yability o'^ . dligib^le- ii^dividual^^y . 

providing them with experierfte on\ a job, aw ppport4inity to" 

develop skills and -^pod work habits^ 8nd an opportunity tp 

develop specific -occupational jfoar^ throi^gh exposure fo 

, variiDus occupational areas. Wor,k experience -^should be, ^ 

: ' ^ . • \ . \ ^ ^ 

^ limited to a length oS 26 weeks* vlt includes the following: 
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• STTort-ternT^employTnent clients who need tp 
.adjusf to a work; setting. 

• Short-term employment for clients who have no 



. d'efipite occupational goals and for ^ho^not 
^ ; trainiJigior job oppor.tunit^ is immedi'ately * ^ 

availablev ' , 

• Short-term employment-while- a definite occupational 
^ ' goal and 'a training or job opportunity is .being 

* • * V 

% . developed. > . 

Eligible in4ividuals are those who ."have either' never 
worked or who have not been j\rorkiiig"'?rn the competitive 
labor market for an ecte^nded, period of time, i.e^, new or 
recent en'yraftts into tl||^ labor force, and re-entr^nts into 
the' labor fo-rjce. Program outcomes for work experiehce 
clients include retutn to school, enrollment in post- 
secondary education,*, enlistment in the military services, 
enrollment 44i-ifianpjo>rer training co^aponeftts , and §6h place- 
ments, in the proportions specified in th^ prime sponsor's 
erformance' standard's . , ' ^ 



It*is suggested that work experience clients spend a 
- minimulh of 80 pei'cent of their time- in an actual work 

situatiohj (Up to '20,percent of their time may be spent in 
-educational^r other suppleiR§ntary -Activities .) - The V/ork 
. ^^t\OExperience 'Operator mus't perform the following aL.ctivlties ; 

■ . ■ ■ • ■• . • 
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Develop a work sitevfor each. client in a public 

or private non-profit agency « in which ^ definite 

Skill or wor^[ activity^is to, be performed. (It is 

desirable that the skills developed by the client 
# 

during work experience will have transferability 
in meeting the requirements of employers - 
Preference should be given to^ placement in hard 
funded non-profit organisations.) 
Develop a written agfeemert't with- each work site 
agency wjiich includes the follpwkig:' 

(a) a de^'tailed job' descr ip|ipU of, thie wo^rk 
experience position; ' \ , 

(b) an agreement to provi3:e adequate supe'i^vision 

^. to the client' and tp evaluate the cliffent's 

performariae monthly dn writing?-^ 
' ' * * , \ 

(c) an agreement to provide the client with 

supervision, facilities and space at* no charge 
to the Contractor; 

(d) ' assurance ti^At th"^ .cli.ent* will be paid an 
''hourly wage* at lets.t ithe higJiest of $2.50/hour 

or, the' prevail*ing wage for similar employment 
and skills ; • : • . 

(e) an -^greement/to ref ei^jpaclTTTiN^nt who is 
terminated Hy -the worksite agency back to the 
Contractor , and to provide a written statement 

■ ■ 1-34 . • . , 
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of the reasons for termination and the 
conditions under which the agency would * 
consider accepting the cHent^^^k, 

• Ensure that the work experience cl^^elvt does not 
displace any regular employee. 

• Eilsure that the work experience client has adequate 
^ ' supervision and that a written monthly evaluation 

of -each client's work is prepal^ed by thl^ 5uper- 
visor and discussed wi^ the client. 

• Ensure that employment conditions iiieet health 
a-nd^^fety standards. 

• Ensure that the work experience client* will receive 
the same fringe benefits available to regular 

;* ei^ployees of the Contractor. 

• Maintain appropriate records on -performance-, 

, progress arid attendance" of each client in work 

experience. 

• Provide orientation to all supervisors of work' 
exp^i^nce clients* concerning the objectives of 
this .activitv and th? procedures to be followed. 

• -Submit alX.work experience agreements for^^rior 

- . , ^ 

approval to. the prime sponsor. 
• 3.04 SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

Supportive sei'vices should be pTo^ded to help parti- 

•cipants ov6rc6me personal or environmental handicaps which 
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affect their abiT'ity to participate in the program and 
limit their employability . They are an integr-al part of 
any comprehensively administered employment and training' 
program. 

The need for supportive services should be determined 
on a case by case basis as part of the ongoing process of 
assessment and employabilit^ planning . Supportive services ' 
-are provided only when they are necessary to enable a client 
to participate in the program or to obtain employment. 

Whenever possible, the Indian prime sponsor should 
cJbtain supportive' services without cost to their contract 
through coordination with and^^^ef^ral to appropriate 
community agencies . Reference booklets listing such link- 
age opportunities exist in most metropolitan areas. CETA 
funded supportive services usually include child care, 
physical examinations, emergency medical care, optical and ^ 
dentar care and transportation. In providing- transporta- 
,tion assistance as a supportive service. Contractors should 

• Choose the most economically feasible method of 
transp9rtati6r), within the time, constraints 
involved. ' j 

• Provide assistance only with transportation needed 
^ * 1;o reach the training or employment site or the 

location where Services are provided^ 



/ 
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• Place as much responsibility as possible on the 
participant to help the client assume responsi- 
bility for getting to training or work on tim^e. ' ' 

In providing' health care and medical supportive 
services, Contractors should: 

• Determine if assistance is available without 
cost to the prograih^'from local health services 

^agenc^j^s^u 

f Refer clients in need of assistance for major 
^ medical problems ' related to employment to 

Vocational Rehab il i tat ion . 

&' 

• Use CETA funds to pay- only for those services which 

• are essential- to obtain employment to participate * 
in "the program, including emergency medical care, 
optical care, and pre-employment physical . exams . 

In. providing assistanc'e with child care as a suppor- 
tive servicer* Contractors should:. 

Develop linkages with existing child^ care providers 
(including day care centers and family day caje 
homes) . ^ 

• Counsel parents on the need to develop stable 
arrangements with care-takers in order tTo be able 
to complete the progrram and' obtain and retain 

^ employment, 
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• Help parents explore ^alternative types of child 
care^ * 



# Provide direct financial assistance if ^no other 



source of aid is available. 
3.05 PUBLIC ^SERVICE EMPLOYMENT (PSE), 

The Public Service' Employment (PSE) program is 



-designed to provide unemployed individua^ls with transitional 
employment in jobs providing needed public services/ This 
porgram should not be confused with the wqrk experience (V/E) 

component which is structured t<>' deliver shortterm (riot 

/ ' ' ' 

more than six* (6) month) work exposUre and Jtaining to new 

or recent ^entrants to the labor market - usually the most 
severely disadvanta^d in terms of work -'exposure and train- 
ing. ' ' ' ^ ' 

Although PSE is- a job creation program -to assist the 
general unemployed population, an Indiafn prime sponsor may- 
emphasize cre^ition af ^ntry level positions. ^ Provision of 
.related .training and manpower services may enhance success- 
ful transition to unsubsi^ized employment/ Supportive 
' training should be directed toward provi<Jing participants 
with ^kills and knowledges which will ensure their upward . - 
mobiHty and career advanc^ent. It may include such 
,'activities as counseling, GE'D, ABE, ESL or institutional 
training such as specialized training courses ,^^seminars 
and workshops..^ Eighty-five (85) percent of the funds in 
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these programs 'are for direct employee salaries and fringe 
benefits, with a maximum of fifteen (15) percent reserved 



for administrative and suppor 



tiv€<^i 



aining. PSE employees 



must be treated the same as regulai/ employees with the^ 
exception of job tenure provision! 

5.a& ^ SUMMARY OF THE TRAINING , ^PQWER AND SUPPORTIVE 



SEfeg^ICE^ODEL ^ 



A, ^ . , ' This model Vs based on CETA's intent to help people 
Jbecome self-supporting in permanent, good-paying jobs. 

It is'also predicated on the' jiidgment that c^nly- 2 
(CT and OJT) of the four CETA program- categories are 
genuine training programs - and should, therefore, b^ 
stressed in planning. * 

In this model: ' « 

• CT is -primary 

• up to 2 yrs. CT should be allowed (as in 
Buffalo) past the GED or high school diploma 

• GED, ABE, ESL should not be counted in 
slots - a separate category witji its own * 
slots should be jfistablished for them 

• only CT should* warrant stipends ' 

• GED, ABE, ESL should warrant minimum support 
.services and assistance in- obtaining interim 

/ 

• employment for self-support (as in Portland) 
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* • fCT must be job-preparatory in field wher.e i 

skill shortages exist in area 
-applicant must show aptitude ^ for job and for 
* ^r^aratory CT prior* to selectian of assignmefi^ 

• 'CT, wherever possible, should be in free or 

low-cost public schools, high schools, voc- 
'tech schools, community colleges,' skills ' 
centers , etc • 

• rather than use proprieytary schools to ease 
problems related to the placing of instruction: 

• pffevide assistance to schools to deveTlop 
individualized;, self-paced methods 

# provide space and ^,&64>si&nce for study at . 
CETA center where trainees can come to> 
gethef to rStudy^ provide each other 

. , ' " with peer support. 
. • OJT is both primary and secondary 

, • i.e., it may be used as .a first placement, 
for individuals with prior training - or 
as^training subsequent to CT^ provided by 
CETA ' 

• assignment to OJT should be supported 

» • 

by evidenc-e of applicant's aptitude 
^ • every effort should be made to place 2 

or more clients at an OJT site to provide 
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peer support at- work- . 
V/E is. secondary 



should relate' to prior training, 
whether^ETA-supported or not . , ' 
may be used as follow-on to CETA- /' 
supported CT 

preference should be given to: 

• • placement in hard-funded • * • 
not-for-profit organizations 

• placement where saleable skills 
can'^be perfected and general job- 
readiness can 'be enhanced 

• placement where ability to Work 

: i , 

J and liv^ in non-Indian world will 
^ be developed 

• placement where people ar^e' interested 
in and open about learning Indian ways 
andrcon^ibutions ; where diversity is 
valued 

should not be used as an inexpensive altern'ative 

to hiring staff or using PSE slots 

PSE, is related mainly -to unemployment 

• placement should be in area of work history 

•^^ . . 

or prior training 
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if career •change is* contempi^ated, ^ 
aptitude for .new work shoulci be \ 
evaluated and>^new career iShiuld be in 
a skill shor^a^e^ield 

• * placement should give preference to 

hard-funded 'mot- for-profit or government 
y'^ agencies to maximize probability of 

obt^ining~permanent work at prevailing wage 
rates 

Counseling • . ^ . . . ' 

• should be available throughout the 
training- period ' * " 

• minimum once 'per week contact with 
trainee and instructor oV supervisor - 
on school or work site 

• formal record of site Visit should 

• evaluate progress/performance 
p • describe piroblems, if any, and 

suggested solutions or action^ 

• obtain trainee's evaluation of 
quality of dnstruct^ion or training 

and of his/her learnings ^ 

• be dounter-signed "by^^trainee, 
instructor or supervisor, as well^ 
as counselor 
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Counseling records sAould 



be tallied for use in planning future 
training programs' 

be used as basis for camp ilirig counselors'" 

activity reports / ^ 

be included in data used by sjapervisor to 

perform job performance evaluations ' 

be filed in client's folder 



J 
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^ 4.00^ . - JOB DEVELOPMENT AJjfD PLACEMENT MOITEL ' " , 

'Job development is the process of locating <and 
obtaining 'employment and ensuring job reten^on fonall 
program, participants either throli|?i dir^ct^^ob placement 
(prior to .intake) or after completion the job training 
phase of the program. , * - ' 

The model -Indian job development colnponent should — 
coiivbine *three (3) basic approaches to achieve desired ^ 
employment objectives: ^ ' * , / 

1. Job matching ' • ^ " 

2. institutional* change through affirmative 
Action and _ ^ ' I / 

^ 3. individualized job development. 
Each of these techniques is more successful Wfien the jolv-' 
development component ' empjja^izes the delivery of persona- 
• lized services to meet applicant or participant goals and 




objectives. For the-'client enrolled in training, the job^ 
development staffs' active involvement in the ^mplpy- ^ 
ability planning, process is e^sentia!^; it ensures* realistic 
preparation and placement oJ^ each program participant 
according to abilities; interests* and employment goats. * 
The first Approa^, j ob^ matching, involves' det^r- 
* mining an employer's needs and screening, applicant files 

to locate\ an individual (s) who m^ets the e'mpleyer's ^ 
qualifications. The b^ic strategy is^o relate to the ' 
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nee^s of- tH^ employer; the task of the job developer is to 
^ solicit yobi. .This approach has a public relations benefit 
^ a5 it.. provide^ the ptogram a deg:cee of credibility with 
/Employers, S^c^ t>is.is,a Mlativel^y simple ptoce.ss^, thfe, * 
0 . program is 'abi^,^to ident^j!?§|||^ ulunber^of • jobs with*. 

' a- minimuln of staff involvement/^ * 

.The seccJnd approach, instPl^tutional change throu^ . 
affirmative action,, ^focuses on per^'yading an employer tcr 
^ . modif^^^^lection processes or existing jofe structures in 

* • • J. 

V * order tc^ l^re Indians who -have bee^i excluded from or binder- 

♦ -^n ■ - ■ . - ^ ■ - ' * • 

representedrin the employer's work forces In some cases 
/ ' this 'involves^ a sopJvlsticated analysis and -restructuring ' 
^, of job^ tasks and positions; ^in^most it includes identify- 
: ^^^ng an obvioo*s^€lscrimin^>t^r^^ use _ 

, ^ c^^n upvaj^idated t6st- that has- 'had' adverse impact on 
. \ Native Americans*, The essential Strategy is designed 
^help ^th.e employer recognize the^benefits of initiating* 
, <^ang^^ in thf- recruitment and examining^ processes; pro^grBms 
sh6uld use federal guid(^lines on affirmative dction to make 
tneir c&se. Employers in violation of Title^II Civil * 
.Rights legislation may^be~id,entifiea through \eview of 
contract -complianc#* j)|pports qr affirmatiye actio^ reports 
•of\the EEO(f^oV''^EP.C,. * . * ' 
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The final approach, rnc|ividu^lizQd job -development ,^ • 
involves seeking a position for a particular paf-^i^pajit 
in the' program* The basic st-rategy is to "sell'' the 
V individual to the employer through^developing a jpb whith 
maximizes the utilization of the individual's skills and 
potential* This technique centers on implementing the 
. employability developm-ent ' plan. ^ The programjs retention ' 
^ performance is enhanced-^ as individuals tend to remain on 

•jobs* -that are^designed to mee.t individual interests and 
\ abilities. - - . * , 

These* approaches ar% often combined by the Job 
Developer ip placing disadvantaged participial!^; - 

An example-of this combined* approach can^ be' seen" in^ 

- ^ ^ ' ' . ^ ^ ' #^ 

the. casa of the employer who wants to hire a machinist. ' 

Th^ program job developer knows a company that* needs to 

.^,more Indians. He advises the employer he will,tr^ to 
fijid a Native Ainerican machinist bu.t that this will be 



if f igult^ecause .few have been trained in this field. He 
' siigg-ests tTiat the^ employer take steps to avert this^problem 
/'in the future by hiring a CETA-participjant to work as a ^ 
production machine operator wi;th the machinist; with train- 
ing, .^this ifldi-^dual wfll soon qualify tor promotion to the 
position of machinist and tlie Employer will be closer to 
meeting his affirmative action goals*. ^ . 
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» ' ' In imBlemehting the combined approaches on^job 

y ^. development,^ the model Indian manpower center should- 
• * * * • k 

. ' follow twa (2) inajot prx)cesses: • • 

* ^ 1.^ 'Planning ^aiid Organizing 

2. Implem'fentionr. \ ^ 

. 4^01 PLANNING % ORGANIZING 

/ - * • ' — ; - ^ 

\ S\icces-s£ul job' development requires pareful planning. 

^ -'.^ • This- planning" should include statistical' analysis of the 

V, labor market. to ide^tif)^, general . trends aS |^'lows: economic 

conditions and inciustrfal 4evelopment information, demo- 

A graphic statistics, labor forc/s data,' distribution of local • 

, employment by i-ndustry and occupation, labor supply/demand 

by> occupation, prevailing. .Vages , .^ailabje supportive - '■ 

, services. and -local transportation facilities. Specific 

data should include : current loqal >ob openings , employer 

- ' recruitment p.rofil:fes' (from E-EOC -or FEPC)",„ identif icat^j^ 

'of fiSmployers affirmatively r^ecruiting Native Ameridans^ 

■ lab^union vis-a-vis Indians identification of "occupa 

tions requiring licenses, certificates, permits a'nd ' 




> 




cred.entials and formal vocational training and apprent;! 

* ' " . ' ' * "., 

ship .requirements . ' , . 

After, analyzing the^lator mar^e^, it is essential that 

a careful review of contractual goals- is made in order to 

successfully plan job development a'ctiv^ties. The following 

oiitlinel'.a few items" that shquid be r^v^ewed and understood 

'\ 

r I 
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by all job developers: statements o.f work tfflTich identify 
.quantitative and qualitative goals, significant segment 
plan which helps indicate "job development approaches, 
prograp budg^ts-^which indicate component staffing, an 



OJI^-STrd Work Experience' guidelines . 

4.02 IMPLEMENTATION OF vJ^OB DE^ELOFMENT ACTIVITIES ' 

The process'of job development implejnentrftion should , 

involve the following specific steps 

4.02.1 PREPARATION P RIOR. TO EMPLOYER C'ONTACT 

1 ' • 

a* Prepare a, schedule of visits which will. reduce 
tranjsportation time. , . ' . 

*^b. Review prepared^ presentation . Items to "1^ 
include at" a minimmiv. 

• Program History and Development * 

• RoLe of' Indian ^nter in ' employment and 
training programs^ * , * 

- Program's Capabilities 

' \ ^ ^Benefits to tlie** Employer and the Participant 

• Affirmative Action Benefits' • * 
Review Information on Employer, inc^ding: 

• Hiring Potential ^ ^ 

• ' Importance of thatvemployer -within the 
industry ' - 



Methods of Recruitment 
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r Prior involvement, with the Program -iiTclud- 
• " ' ing "other p:i^me sponsors in the area 

* • Entry le^Cfil, 'requirement^ :_ ^ 

• History of-Hiring Practices . v 
'4.02.2, TYPES OF CONTACTS-- • . \ ♦ ' 

^; a. ' Promotion and Telephone Contact 

^This is a nonperso.nalized contact method. 
- \*r 'It is suitable for; ^' ^ * 



• ijeveloping the job matching techniques 

• Ci^ntacting large numfee^'^of empl9yers to* 
verify hiring .plans 

^ Supplementing employer ' visit.s 

• ' Verifying ^TTceifrent status 
b. Mass Mailings . * • 

^ . / ■ ■ 

This is the least expensive method for pro-^ 
motional contacts. ' It is suitable for': 

• Mass industry .coverage promoting employ- 
ipent for ava^l^bl-e job ready participants 

r/ or those nearifig the, end' of training 

• fiiforijiing . selected emp_^16ye'rs or uniaris of^ 

^ the progra1h*s services ^ v ^ . 

• Inviting a number of employers* to* tour th6 
f-acilities , or arranging tours of ^pl^yer^s 
-firms for participants < ^ , 
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Employer Visits . . 
This is the most appropriate method for: 

• Establi^ing and maintaining working 
relationships with .employers 

if • Explaining 'how program, services can be 

beneficial\^ the employer 

• Developing training oppdttu^dties, within 
^ the company'ar discussing the* possibility 

of an OJT contracy ^ 
4 > 02. 5^^ EMPLOYER liYTERVIEWS " /; " ' ^/ t 

: The initial contact is the point where rele'^Alfant \ 
fafcts .and pertinent information is exchanged. The employer 
will^.have confidence in the Job Developer^ when appr.o'ached 
in a professional and knowledgeable manner. Th^is .shoyld - 
^ be a 'Iget acquainted" session which includes: ^ » ^ 

• Introduction to >the program, 'identifying the, * ^ 

history of the program and its role as a GETA 
Manpower deliverer. . ^ ' . # ^ 

• Discussion of areas pertinent to th^e eifl^oyer's 
industry and problem areas and explanation of 
how utilization of the program services can be . , ' 
benef ic^ial-. ' ' . ^- . ^ . 

• Discussion of previous success stories of the ^ " 
program ' ; '"'^ -/ • ' 
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• Assurance tc^ the employer that* the employment 
services provided by^ tlie program' arQ bn a no-fee 

'basis ' 

• ^Discussion of t\ie importance of the one-to-one 

/ V ... 

relationship toward placement ^nd applicant ' . ' 

• S . ■ . 

^ screening - , . 

Arrangements for another appointment with^the' 
employer and other ''involved members of his. staff 

41 ' 

to' go into more depth on developing a mutually 
b^hefrtiat -association > * ' ^ 

4-03 DEVELOPMBNT OF A WRITTEN OPERATIONAL PLA.N ^ ^ 

A strategic plan of implemeritation sho^d. be.r:£quired 
by the contract. It -should coAftBr: 
- • Staff assignments 

• Work activities and schedule 

• Coordination with other components 

• Minimum performance requirement's 

• -Reporting and- recording prl)cedures - 

Job development activity priorities 

' I' 

• Internal monitoring pro'cedures 

'4.04 COORDINATION 'WITH OTHER COMPONENTS 

To implement an effective Job Placement effort. 
coordinatioji with other program components is critical* r * 
The following are areas where close cummunicatipn and 
^■participation are required: . ^ ' 

\. 
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Admiivist ration • 

% * 

(a) Assist in the development of plans and 
ponitoririg of components 

(b) Assist in the developmen.t of 'policies and 
procedures which allow j oh "-development' to 

'have input into all program' componen-ts 

(c) ' Coordinate attendance at various business,' 

government, labor and community conferences' 
Intakd" Component • * • • * 

(a) Assist in the development of selection 
criteria ' •/ ' ... 

(b) Establish procediJres for job development 
inpujr in fitfal selection of participants 

Counseling and Training Components - 

(a) Establish procedures to eval^te and review 

>• * 

participant progress _ -\ 
fb)' insure that part icipant ' 5 delsires and - - 
abilities coinsidV with their emplctyalj^l ity 
plan 

(c) Assist in establishing employability levels 

(d) Establish case conference procedures and case- . 
load planning 'schedules to allow job developers 

^. at -least three weeks lead time prior, to th^ end 
• ' of training, v 
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(e) Assist .:;M^evelopment 'of ^pertinent curri- 
culiim and employer requirements for use in 
employability services' orientation* 
DEVELOPMENT_OF TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES ^ 
-a: Work Experience Programs 

The process to -identify potential public gnd 
community-based agencies is essentially the 
same as for private-for-prof it employers. 
The following outlines major points to con- * 
sider when establishing criteria for se,lectin^* 
^agencies and work sites: 
Agency ' * , - , 

' t What is th-e potential ef retaining the" 
participant following training? 

% 

* t Why is the agency interested in having CETA- 
participants (e.g., to provide community 
sercice or to supplant their operating 
costs?) ^ . ^ * 

t How^many other agencies provide the same 
or similar service? (This is important 
V- in assessing transferability of skills and 
experience for participants.) 

• -What is the capability of the admiry.stratioh 
anfl training staff? 
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Wgrksite ' " 

t Do€s the worksite provide foi: relevant 
work experience or skills that are 
trahsferrable to full -tim^ employment? 
t Whali do the job duties invo^A^ and are 
^ th^y relevant^ to the participairt 's 
• Employability Plan? ^ 



Wfiat is the ^traini^ig capability of the 
supervisor? ■ 

IVhat are the working conditions? 



OJT Programs 



The process for developing OJT contacts can 
^e divided into two (2) phases: 1) Evaluation^ 
of OJT Potential and 2) Contract development 
1. Evaluation of OJT Potential 




What type of OJT training progTaig 

woulH be most effective for ^he employer? 

Are, there enough- job ready 'appl icants' 

to fill his needs? . . 

A|^e there other training programs . 

available whict c^n provide the employer ^ 

with trained j^pgople? ' 

Does the employer haye an internal 

training program? (If so, inform the / 

employer of the program's availability 
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as a pre-screening and recruitment 
. soutce.X 4 
IVhat is the quality of .jthe training 
' program? ^ 

• Would an OJT contrac*t be* economitally 

• feasible and how would the Indian Prime 
Sppnsor rate the type of training proposed? 

• What is the job potential? The advance- 
ment potential? The working conditions? 
The retention potential? * 

• What is ^he job mobility -potential? 
What ma^rketable skills will be learned? 

• What will the wages and fringe l)'ehe-fits 
be over a period of time (12 months or 

f 

more?) 

• vWhat are the hiring trends f oiw the 

' industry? ^ ^ . • 

• How reasonable are proposed extraordinary 



costs? 



2, ' Contract Development 



• Exp^lain contracted obligations of the 
employer ^ " ^ * - - 

• Explain OJT contract "and guidelines iii 



derail 
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• Explain the '^ h\re first, train later 
principle '^ in OJT 

• Point out the benefits of the CETA 
training program, such as lowfer^ 

^ recruitment and training cd'st, meeting 

(at least in part). Affirmative Action 
Goals, promoting the welfare of the 
community, and enhancing the image of 
the employer in the community 

• Explain and discuss policies and pro- 
cedures for amending or extending OJT 
contracts ' ^ ! * . 

r 

• Determine pay rates and raises for 
participants / . 

; J. Discus^ the fin^aji^ial reimbursement and 

^ supportive services' to be provided by 
the program to the employer under the 
contract 

4-06 SUMMARY OF, JOB DEVEljOPMENT 'AND PLACEiMENT MODEL 
• Job Development * 

• no less* than 3 weeks prior to completion of 
t"raining, counselor should: ^ - 

m'eet with trainee'to review intake-- 
' assessment data ' • , - • 
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^ f ' , ' • • ^ ^ ' 

• re-assess client interests and job 

preferences 

• review client's capabilities, strong * 
points and weak areas from counseling 
rec-otds • * ' 

• with client, seTect 1st and 2nd choice * * 
job preference 

• Begin Job Development Process 
(follow Portland model) 

• chreck employment respurces 

(e.g.> employer file, classified ads',' 
J- Yellow Pages, directories, employment ^ 

$ervrce job bank. Government Vendors 
and contractors. Advisory Board members.)- 

• select job and employer 

^ • contact top executiVe, describe^ client' ^ 

competencies and interest in job 

• * " *. 

• get appointment for job interview 

• familiariz.e client with employer 

Cuse files, contact reports, brochures) 

• send client tq pre-arranged inteprview 
with introduction card " 

v' ^ 

Some caveats : 

• no client shoiild be s^nt to a job unless 
, , ,*,it J.^.. knoWnr that he/she can perform^ 
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cbmpetently or the client's limitations 
, have been clearly told .to the employer 

-false claims sfiould aever be made about 
a'person's job capabilities^ , _ . . 
Develop WE or OJT placements for clients not 
' job-ready at comgletion of CT, (e.g; right out 
welding school.) 
• . Construct and maintain an Temployer file containing: 
* • prior job orders, who was sent, degre^e of ^ ' 
"success" of prior placement (in terms of 
^ * employee and employer satisfaction, pay in- 
creases, promotion, etc.) 

brochures ahd other descriptive information on 
^ * employer (e.g. location, working conditions, 
special requirements) 

• data filed by ^ob categories x- indexed to tem- 
pjoyer name - ^ , . . , 

• Provide continuing placement services for . ' 
trainees to promote follow-up contacts and 
provide data on: 

• job changes . , 

• upward mobility ^ * ' • ' ; ^ 

• pay rates « - 

• job satisfaction * ^- , 

• reasons for l^eavi.ng 

158- 
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' in planning process and^^for problems - solving 
. • Provide direct placement services by n^g'oti^ing 
„:with 'Bmployment Service to outpost <.a trained'^ 
employment counseloi: af thefjfEIA center (as in*^ 
' ' ' Seatt^^e) • ' , , 

^ > ' Provide direct placement for: 

^ nonrCETA, job-ready Indians and ^laska^ 
' natives ^ , ' ^ ' ' ; , ^ 

• '.CETA clients or .their spouses, needi-4ig 
jobs to suppor^jpiemse^ves during training 

• Other Native Aherican students or 'youth - 
needing temporary, part-time jobs'. ^< ' 
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^.OO' FOLLOW - UP MODEL 



. — • S^und progjram planning, program revision and program 
improvement klj.^ depend on bbtaining-^curate "information 
on program outcojpes. . - . 

I-t ijj a^ well-known fact that when individuals are^ 
trying hard to- accomplrsi^^-^soAething and are pi^ttin^ a 
great deaS?^ e^ifort ,into it/i 'they are likely to fber' ^ 
that^it IS spccessfuj^ Indeed, a person's estimate of.\ / 
a program*s -success* will vary directly with the ayiount 
of work' he puts into it. - ' ^ 

Blit.the psychx)log.ical conviction arid, reality may • 
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make realistio estimates vf program's success, t^y 
must devise ways of -getting ai^und their feelings and 
iget Sown to hard" fact's . If they' faiJL- to f ind objective 
^ays of meas uring outcomes^, they are -likely to continue 
indet)ei]dently with'their way "of doing things even though 
\t does not*' really- bj-ing about the results they are . 
txyipg so. hard to. achieve. * 

* Follow-up^echniqdes .are Ways of getting oBjective 
evidence about the outcomes d-f th^ CETA program. 

To some ex^tent the quarterly .report\ required by 

DOL 'guides the collection of information about hww close' 
' • - ' ' • ' * . / 

the .project -is 'to reaching -Its targets. X good deal of 

this information relates to members or clients/ workers, 

their s^location to'different eleme^irts of. the ^^rogram,!^ 

the dollars spSnt on getting them thire 



Information 
^ , . ^ f 

on admissions, successful and unsuccessful terminations ' 
also appears on the' qtiarterly' ^epWt . • . 

program's plan should have clear statements .of ' 
fgoals in each of the abqve areas so that the quarterly' 
report can be used as* the base for dettfrmening 'liow close ^ 
'.to or far away from target a pf^raih is op^ratinj^ 

. -This information is essential for the jnanageme'nr . 



of the program as a whole, 
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Management can be .^thought of as a gyroscope/ ^ 
V*^. trying 4|o, find ways of k^epfng a program from veering 
^ ^ too much^'form its objectives,-^ not letting it get too 
far behind 01;. too far ah^ad itself. 

WhilQ falling behind go'als ia easily reco^ized,as 
failure, it is'often hard to help people realize why 
/ . exceeding, goals ^may als.o be harmful. Usually ir has 




. <-to do with costs, A program only ha« a" limited p^noui 

^ jof money to work wrth. If too-mu,ch of It i.s going into 

on^ aspect, there may' not be enough to take carf of » , 

the other . aspects of the. total program. » . ' ' 

' • If al^l .asp^ctS' can be accomplished or excee<ied 

, a.t th€ s*ame cost*,, its'' all ^ to the good, b,ut it should -J 
**.*'* •% *■ 

be looked at jus^ as carefully when goals a»e "topped'' , 

as Wh-en they a!re ftot^achieved so that the full invp^lic'ations . 

for tfie total program can* be* gauged. * • ' . 

Fol-tow-tip can be approached in other ways, to 

^erve management as a. means pf keeping each element 

' within fhe program he^ed fo'r its owh goals. 

The m«.n program elements to be followed .up are,: 

* ^ . ' 1) ; dutreach § Recruitment . • 

\ . 2) Training programs , • 

3) Placement programs' 
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•-■5.01 FOLLOW - UP OF'.'OUTREACKAND RECRUITMENT ^ , 
■ ' ' : . - ;. . • • ' 

The follow - up process for •outreach .and recruit- 

\' ment begins with keeping track o£ referral sources. ' . 

' These should be noteci, on the application form. The 

. simp I'^fquest ion "How' did yoii heai\ about the program?* ^ 

is like!/ to elicit the aiiswer needed. 

' • ^ ^ --- \ • • : 

Tabulate ref^rrad Sources according to pre- 

arranged categories,- some'of the categories of referral' 

soixrces jnight be: v - % ^ » . " , 

. v« word-of ^mouth' / .V 

- -9 welfare office ^ * . * 

• , r • employment se<yic6> • ^ . , ^ ' t - 

^ , « gene.r.al media (TV,* radio; pre%f) 

• ^Indian organizational media (pgst ers* bulletin 

- ' board, announcements,- newsletters ,^ etc.) 

Develop a rating scale to determine the relative 

success of an applicant in a training program* and in a 

00*b. Correlate, referral sources to degree of. success- 

in either of the above. Heyiew these coxrelV^ibn? 

botf^qyan titatiy^ly and q'lialitatively to d^ermine the. 

.sources bringing in the best (i.'e. most successful) 

applicants in terms of the program'i goals. (Discuss 

#ways of eirfphasizing outreach to these sources while 

•keeping costs reasonable.- ' • ' * 
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*' '5,02 FOLLOW UP OF tRA I NINGi^ PROGRAMS ' ' ^ 

Jn the modelJTETA training, p/ogram, bejEore* a site 

is 'selecte4 for training purpbses, it will be caiirefully 

^' ^ ' , 

iiwestigated. * ^\ " * - - ' ' ' ^ v - 

>^ If the site is^^c^cheoi-w training institution it 
; l^will be, evaluated' for iits cost ^nd terms of payment, 

the duration o^ ins'^tru^tion for, a particuiat course, ^*^the ' 
^ size of cla-sses, the ^uitiity^of plant, and training «' 
• 1^. facilities^ the quality and typet of 'instruct ion the 

proirisions. for^^dividuaiizing-. instruo^on, th^ Sel-ecti^^ir 

procedures used,^t^le placement ^anS othet services aff^ed, 

its ' '''frack recoi'd" and" its. reputation in the field an^d 

with employers- in' tfi^^afViraj.-fc^^ 
. training ?ns titutlortd^ in the area offering the sam^^ or* 

5imi).ar' coutses of instruction, - ' " 
• ^ ^ Records of 'this initial investigation §iiQul^ be V 

♦ kept on file - dated - 'aind updated whenever visiting 

. , trainees who are .placevd in the facility. Jt is^ equally- 

• ^ imp9rtant> t6 keep initial ihvestigat^ions records /OTK.'sit^5 

rejfected fqr training',twith clear statements of why the - 
facility was rejected to forestall^ their " use by new *, 
'counselors, without further investigation. A "Facility 
..File" containing thi^ infarmataon, grouped according to- " 
the type of training insljitution,. should be ^kept availabA( 
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' ,to'aH counselors at the CETA' cehter! ' I#Doseleaf note- ' 
books or card files <fen' be kept. No 'institiitdon should 
be selected as a-tr.aining site on the 'ba^is of an \t(- - 
vestigative -yepor^^thlt has' not been updated for a year' 
, or more. Re^investigation is in order b'ifore training . 
contract's, are' ne^otiatqd. ■ ' 

..,.»It is beit to desi'gn a- form to gu^e 'the invest-- 
igatidn and .to -insure the completeness of hi,s report. 

, At the time the counsjelor visits t^ trainee at 
the site,»'the instructor " should 'als6' be interviewed. 
Once every three mo nUi*7>^the chief e^^cutive (principal, " 
etc.) of the facility shouT^e,seen or talked to on 
the telephone to check on the iterations qf adminii'tra- 
tive, financial, and- other institutional links between 
the CETA program ^^d the training facility. 

An interview with the instructor and/or supervisor 
at the WE ©r QJT site should determine for the coyfiselor, 
whether Hhe instructori'Sees the' learner's performance ' 
as satisfac^ry, what, if any, proTjlepis exist, whether ' " 
.any help, is needed from the •couns'elor , to i^solve Emotional, 
behavioral, of learning dif fi^cujties, what -the learner's ■ 
Strong points are'and the instructors estimate of tlie ■ 
^earner's probable success in the progMjR- and eventual 
level -of achievement in a future job»{*- * \ • ^■ 

Again, -a form designe'd for the purpos'eyill assist 
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the .counselqr'in obtaining and recording all informati_on 

.jieeded/ All interviews! should be da'ted, the. name of 

the/interviewee xecorded"',' the site's name and address 

^v- ■' - ■ , 

recorded. ' " ' - V 

r rfiformation shoul'cf also -be obtained from the 
railiee. Any problems he is encounter ing ysh ould be ^ 
discussed and a plan for working out the problems 
• should be arrived at. .His degrtg^.pf satisfacttbn with' 

(h.is estimate of its strong and weak. 
poi'iS^) should be determined. Any change in -his at- 
.titudes, ■goals.- performance, and satisfaction should be 
Voted. • * . • . 

Pefore filing_^is information in the client's 
folder it should be, transcribed onto data analysis sheets. ' 
^pon termination of , the client (eltHer positively- or 
n-egatiVely) , data analyses -sheets should be, checked for 
completeness.^- Data" from the ana.'lysis sheets on eaeh 
.client shoujjl then be correlated and semi-annually or 
-annually (pfior to planning for the nelt grant applic- 
ation) the Analysis should.be performed f o "determine th> 
cbrrelatiq Jktween ,clieftf characteiristics, his satis- 
factj,on.(or lack of it) ^ and' h is learning related problems" 

* M 
• - * y 

should be corfelat^^pwith the type of training he' re- 
ceived, the$quai'ity of ins^ructio/r, training methods, . 
and whatever, other -chai^actefi sties ^f the trainin^l 
Irtstirutionss; which are reearded as sighificaht. 
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When follow* - up visHs reveal problems , "hither " 
' with the individual trainee or with^the- training in- 

stitutlon foT which the counselar cannot find a read^ 
' resolution, it5 "should be brought up for discussion at 
wee5:ly case-conferences staff meetings. Recommendations 
\^ eaer^ing from these meetings or the- counselor '-^J^ndi--^- 

viciual recommendations for problem resolut^ions 'should * ^ 
aTso be recorded and included in subsequent evaluations 
I; and in data analysis. ' 

'\ 5.03 PLACEMENT. FOLLOW-UP . ' , 

j . . Similar principles apply to follow-up of place- 

I ments made by the CETA program, - ' 

* - 'CETA guidelines require '^0 ;60 , and 90 day follow- 

ups. A 180 day follow-up'is also, recommended. 
' ''It is • recognized that the transiency and migratory 

J^abits of the, Indian population make fpllow-up extremely 
^ ^if^icultr. Nevertheless, the*rate at which clients^ re-^ 

. ^ tain their' job after pi acemenj^^^nd .the* levels of .ad- 

/'* vancement in their work,^ that they acheive are the 
^ *C "bottom line*' as f^ as measuring the CETA program's 
success is concerned. 

The CETA .^oal, is helping individuals achieve 

* economic'stal?ility and independence through unsubsidi2ed>\ 
^ . . . , .... ... ^ \ 

employment. Therefore, cdntinying to wor^c (if. the ^^^jl^^vj 
)results from';CETA traiiiing) and i^creasin^ one's earning 
GapSkcity\ar^ the best and-tnost logical measures of the 
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program ' s success • 

Therefore, every effort must be expended to 
keep track of ^nd follow-up on former clients at the - 
witervals specified by DOL. 

Efforts to do placement follow-up sTiguld begin at 
tKe time an in^vidual"is accepted i~nto~the program. 
At that time, he should be asked' to yign an agreement to 
keep the CETA center informed of his whe^abouts for 
at least six months after he has completed his training 
and has gone to work. A few post-car^ds^^wTt^ the center's" 
address and a stamp affixed to it should be given to the 
individual for subsequent use. ( 



'Names of relatives, with whom he has lived or with 
whom he keeps in, contact, his driver's license number, 
his reservation and. tribal affiliation (and those of 
his spouse) should be, obtained during the intake pro- 
■ cedure,' an3 checked^ aigain during training and at time- 
*o^ placement. 

Plqi^ement follow-up is best done at the work sit^ 

T 

The client should be, asked about his pay, chances of 
' promotions, satisfaction level with his job, his feelings 

about the relevance of his training to the job he holds', 
".differences in" his life style or. standard of living 
^, since he has been working, and other ways in which his 

job, may have altered Wis life. 
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The clients' supervisor should also be interviewed, 
• primarily t6 obtain his rating of. the clients' job 
performance. '.If the client is no longer at a work site '* 
.and has not left a notice of his whereabouts, the 
■ ^ supervisor shcmid be asked for information on why the 

client has left the job. D;Ld he leave for a better job? 
' Moi>e money? Was he fifed? Why? IVhat, l^ny, problems 
were encountered with the clients? » 

Again, this information is best obtained through 
the use of- a properly designed form and should be trans- 
posed to data analysis sheets before being filed in the 
client's fplder.^ 

Analysis of the data should include retention 
rates of job placements by sex, age, job category, pay 
scale, relevance of training, ■ and client's job ^atis- 
fact.i'on. level r - - . ' 

, Retention rates of training should also be analyzed 
by sex, age -group, type of training assigned, relation-- " 
ship of training to intake/assessment findings, 
5.04 INTERPfeETATION AND USE OP THE DATA ' 

It musfalways- be kept in mind that the purpose 
of data collecti(Mj and analysis is to~'inform manageme^it * 
and staff of better ways to serve their-Indian clients. 
Blame or. recriminations are totally, opt of place. 
.The point- is- to' view the project's performance and/.to 
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see what the -problems are (what his been successful 

and what has failed) in the proftjj5iin. ^'^ 

Successful aspects of the program need to be ' - 

identified so taht they can be continued. ^If certain 

characteristics appear, to increase the chances that a , - ^ - 

client will complete the program successfully, it may 

be important to loolc for these characteristics in the ^ 

asses^ent and selection process. If, on the other hand, 

• « 
certain client characteristics appear to be associated 

with failure, a decision needs to be made as to whether 

such clients should be accepted in the future\ If the 

decision is yes, then serious efforts "must be put forth 

to modify -the -program scK^that it is more likely to work 

with this type of client. 

Follow-up is in ather words, not only a way of 

Seeing the effects of what * the^ program has done r^mit 

it becomes the basis for planning and decision-making 

with regard to the program's futufe. ' . , ' 

Because of its critical importance to program-^ 

evaluation stnd planning, recording ^and analysis '^[jfT'^'^'^ ' 

follow-up activities should be' the responsibility of V * 

arj^ individual with some background i^n scientific methods, 

'data collection, data analysis and. interpretation. . 

> ' Aided by a clerk, this individual could accept ■ * 

overall responsibility for. maintainaijce of records and . ^ <^ 
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for maintaining the Management Informatron System./ j 

The job is^ a responsible pne. In addition to 
providing management with inlflPlrmatioji on overall oper- 
ations and the functioning/o£ the individual component^" 
of the total program, this individual could also collect, 
analyze and provi)ie to maiiagement data on individual . - 
staff member's work perfarifiance that would be of great 
value in performing periodic ..employee evaluatioris'. ; 

While gathering the programmatic data from in- 
formation supplied by counseling and jbb development 
, staff, data on staff a'ctivities could also be extracted.' 
Such information as number of participants, interviews 
conducted, number of, site visits made,^ case conferences, 
participations, case load and type carried, etc ."^oulci"^ 
all be fed into the^ employee's records. . 

Such information would prove^ useful -in 'arriving 
at appropriate work- levels and performance expectations. 
Once done, it would serve^ as a means of determi^ng how* 
many man-hours are .needed 4Dy the program to carry out . 
. all of its planned funftions. ' It would also serve as a 
basis from which tp gauge the eTf ectivefiess of individual 
employees in' an objective manner. - ' 

. 5.05 SUMMARY Of THE IpLLOW- - UP MODEL ' ' 

• Do on-going assessments of: ' - ' 
• outreach and recruitment 
^ # training programs,, including OJT r 
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• placement 

Outreach and Recruitment , • 

• , record referral sources on .application form ' 

• tabulate: ' , ' 

. nmab€T e#- .rpf e rrals -pej :-s-cnirce ^ 
. ^ • 'deployment of recruits fr^m varying . sources 

• correlate referral sources to: " - 

• rates of successful completions of trainin-g 

• tenure and r-ise ^in jobs ' *" 

• ■ determine most produc^ve referral sources ' 

to emphasize in outreach" program 
Training progralil'follow-uij " * ' ' 



record and tabulate: 
'•- quality, of instruction 

• type of training 

• type oP school/job ' . . ^ 
.• duration of training, "prograft ^ ' 

• training methods used * '* " 

• problems encountered (how solved, if ' 
unsQlved, Vhy?) ' "* , 

correlate tO: „ W < 

• trainee satisfaction - ^ ' ' 
ret^ntio^^dfop-out rates/ ' ' ' 

• assistance cost ' • " 

• outcomes 
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Placement follow-up . . * 

V sKould be done 30, 60/90, 180 days after' 
'placement - in person - 6n-sJf^^--._ - ■ . 

• obtain cl,ient's agreement ^o rtotify CETA 
o£ any change of address -or job - give 
eiielit stamped, addressed card far this 
purpose - send 'ngw cdrd^^ch time no- 
tification of change is received 

I 'infdrmat i^^obtained on follow-lip visit 
^should include: 'X (J - 

• cliejat-suppl^ed ^information on job 



satisfaction 



• supervisor-suppliedz-informatibn*! why- 

: ^ . 4^ - ' --^ • 

why not on job, if gone? mobility? ^ 

' Up? pay increase? evaluation of client's 

job performance, statement of -problems , * 

if any ' 

- ■ \ " 

• summary of follow-up visit should be^ 
signed by'^lient, 'supervisor, co^n^selor 

Determine implications of follow-up data for 
program -planning 

0 analysis of data shbuld include: - 

0 retention ^rates of job placements y 
by sex^ ag& group, job category, 
pay scal^, reTevance of training . 




v 



• ^ • * r^teTVtio*n.ral;es o£ training by '^ex"/ 
- ' ■ , age group, type of '.training,, relation- 
ship to inta'keVasselsmei^'fr 
• Interpr6.tatAoh 6£ Data • ^ ^ • " . 

•\ should be, in -a .prol^Lem- - solving context 
• > 4ho"uld^dent^^fy/ si^ce-sses-, problems, failures ; 



' • shoura "'©xplyre reasons 'f Or supcesses^ 



problems' failures' 



'' • shoulji explore alternatives %nd-options tc\ 
^ maintain success, solve problems, reduce ff' '» 

' • •. * ' - • - - 

•S • failures • " ' ' , ' ' . 

^ # Dec is4ftfi -Making ^ * ' . - , 

^V'* Decide on alternatiy^s ta be implemented 
A ^ and 6utcomes^*eXD'ectCd 



and. 6utcomes^*exp'ecV 
« Implement def^-sions ^ 

• Track .oJtQomes ^as outlined. •ab9ve]L 

• Compare with prior results fo det4|armine ^ 

relative 'jSuccjpss or fa^ilure. 



■ •.' CtmpAlre Jith expected outcomes to determine 
, . ' .dAspaf ity,- if ajiy 4 * 

•. , '"^f results exceed prior outcomes, or '.ecl^al 

* t ' * * ^ ^ » 

IT >iir ' ^ them --or if: results, meet or excefed expectations, A 



cantipue. i,n sami'vein 
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j» • If Tes'ult^ are-vi» opposrltQ^ dir^ection., repeat 
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«. ^ . PART- IV . - . 

' ^ » ' . ' • PROPOSED PLAN. FOR PHASE \\ " ' k 

^ ."^ Th^ Co^prenetics .staff which will^include b^havioralists , 

programmers, producer, writer^ ,\ artists , .and- otker technical 

people ■ will be Involved in^hase II. 
. ' . ' ^ ' * ' ' ' ■ 

— The^basic plag^on -the development of Phase II ,.is as ^follows 
': ' J. The content ^material will be deriv^ from the'' 
^ • ^ ^ in(#ividual reports, filed with respect . to j&ach center^ 
' tKe summary ^report- and the recommendations that, come* 

< *• ■ Jk If ' 

7 ' • out .of thi^meetmg.. The .target', population'will be . 

.outline.d at* this fi^al meeting. By this^ we*' mean the 
' * , group of individuals intended to be educated or trained 
by the four films to be. produced. We will agree oi)'-/ 
their learning behavior pa'fterns a^d identify those, for 

^ whom the instruction must be designed and established 

It* f . 't> 

. ^ with i^at the^ J*,e^rners no\j know withyrespect • to subject 

inatter . ^ ^ * ^ ^ ^ , t , 

^- ^ 2 Ij^omprenetics pfogrgljpefs and media specialists will 

.define th^ need to - kjiow^^ygp^as . They will segment the- 
^materials into small portioris whichjcin be handled 
andi logicakJiy Sequenced. ^ ^'^ / ' \ * ' * \. 

. 3? The programmers ^^d/lnatriicfional specialists will' 
■'develop over-all gokls ob jective^ and subjectives • 

' . . ^ - ^ - 

for each ja^d to know area,^ 

'■"4 ^ • • ' ' 

■ • ■ ' 1.74 - ' ■ , 
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4! Comprenetics instructional me^ia i5eople ^and psych-"^*. 
ologists, woiHcing with NACI, will develop behavioral 

t ' 

. ' objectives ariji wjrijte them in a polished behavioral ' 

format.' It ^ill also prepare for' each objective and*^ * . 
sub-objective a precise test of ques'4ions in wlfich^, ' ' 
'*when ask^d correctly./ proves that the objective or' 

^ /'sub-objective has been attained (criteria test). 

^ ^ The purpose of this type of criteria test is rta^ * ^ 
measure^^ precisely the (fcheiv^ment^^ of the objectives 
of instruc^^ion'contained. in th^ proposed films. * ^- 

5. "After completion arid app^^e^d^satisfacFory behaviiral ^ j 
objectives,' Qur media staff-, {psychologists and producer 

''^ will worii with the writer who- will develop a highly^^ 
motivating dynamic, creative and entertaining script" 
which pmbodies all of the objectives prepared in the ' 
pre^^lFu-s ^teps^.^ (However; they 'wilJ be quin:e careful, 
not to violate the educational objectives.) 
The script will be prepared in draft treatments and 
the 'first draft of ea'^h script will be submitted to' ' 
DOL for approval. ^' -^^^ 



Once the script is approved, a'^cynplete storyboard 
based upon suph approved script^ will be prepared, in 
ordef^ to provide all parties a visual uncL^Vstanding 
of th-e'';script. - * . , 
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7. Upon. completion of a satisfactorx script and ^tory- 
board;, producer , working with the writers, will ' ■ 
commehce principal photography "of each of the films. 

8, After completion of principal photography,, a rough 
.unedited ^ut w^ill be'made of ^ach 'program. This 

1 jough wunedited cUt will be submitted to DOL for 
their review and approval. 
9/ After approval, the' rough cut of the film will then 

: ' be uspd for validation testing on a group of pros- 

J 

pective learners (field testing). Th€ purpose of,' 
tlie testing is to determine whether or not the learnei^s 
^ will be able ^to learn what is set f orth - in' the, criteria 
. tests. Will th.ey be, mot ivated? **Will fehey be able 
'to'learn the* prinxiiples required to have them^perfarm 
at the desired proficiency? The informalion • 

bbt^ined^from the testing will Indicate' whether or 
^.^ not revisicifi or modification is required/ and i/here it 



' 'is'^ re'qtiired.' 



^ If any revisi5ns are required in order to accqinpMsh 
. ' J^arning objectives, ^ will. .then make such revis]Lons 

in the film- prior to cbmpletion ^ 

. ' > ^ *- « 

/""''Copies all » test results will be made available * for fixture 

^^^^ « . * ' ' 

use aad evaluation of validations-. • ' . . 
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Upon Compr|,tT6n."6T the, revisrons 'and modifications 

• indicated by the 'testing',^ if^nof so indicated, the'final . 
topy of the work* prints o'f eaph film will be .^eliver^d fco ^ ^ 
DOL'for review.^ Up'on^ppr-oval ,^ the films ^^'ftll then b^ final; 

* ized and titled placed thereon^ ^ ^ ' ^ . * 

Time Task Sch/edule' for Phase II is attached as figure 3 ; 
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TASKS 



FHBRUAIY 



MARCH 



1 . Binx.l"! 



4. 



PRiT/VRE m^ivr OirrLfNT, 
T FILM- SCRIPTS 



4 FILNtS 



l/r. Ist mm - "OtTTRDXai 5 R1£RUITMHNT 
4C2. 1st [)RAFr -imMNING, NWNPOWER f,* 

.SUPPORT I VT. SFRVICLS 
1 3. Ist'DP.'MT - "JOB DOTXOPSrAT 5 

* placm:nt^ 

4.4. ' Ist.nkAFT - FOLIXjjl- ('JP, 

4.5. ' CONDUCL' SCRIPT I^FW CaNFTRENCCS - 
4 FILMS " ^ * • 
SFCOMD DR/\FT SCRIPTS 

|. ^OMHXT FfMl. SCRfPT'RTVipVS 

m Fim scRirr revisions ^ 
4:9. iTPi. scRiP^rs, ftrpRoixrr ^ sibmit 

5 . PRFPAiy^. S IDR^m^RD* ^ 

6. Uf) Fli^t Pf PRODilCapN T/VSKS 

6.1. HIRi: PR0IlUrriON''ASSISfVNTS 1 ^ 

6.2. CONDUCT PRimMKCTION PROCPOORr^ 

* , {SCRIPT BRP^XKTOWNI, Srxrrr LOCATION 
STAGF, BUIU)S!TS, HIRi: DIRirrOR, ' 
"t:R]3V, CAST, OBTAfN PERMITS, HTC. 

7. PR(M)U(7riON AcriviTins » 

7.1: siooT - ••oiTTRr^ai Rix^RtWWJ^" 
7.-2. SHOOT - 'TOVlNUr., MANPara r, 
SUPPORT I Vi: SFRVICF.S" 

7.5. siioai - "JOB I>I^n:I>op^a:^^^ f, ^ . 

. PI^(T>irNT* 
7.4.\SHn(Tr - "TOLUJW - UIJ"' ' 

8. *POST PROIHXTION - FILMS TO i^RKPRINT G 

^^.1. IDirjNC Tp'WRKPRINT - FIRST O/r - 
' ALL ipiR 

8.2. scri!:nin(T of wnRKPRI^fr - ttmpor/XRY 
NvmvrioN, GRA*niics . 

8.3. /\iJMINimR PRHT, IWT TFSTS (F0(JR 
- ' . SCR] I^>iLN(;S> ' ' 



9.. C()NTINtr POSTPI^DUCflON, ^DIT'RF:VISro ril>1Sj: 

9.1. I HIT Pl!>i^ TO TTfLUDL FL^.^f^nilCS, 
• N/\RRATiON, MUSIC, CRI.DITS, TLTtfe, . 

prrto\L< 

9.2,. TROCTI^SSIN^'OF 4 flLMS It) fNTTR-' 
O " MCATIVi: • 

9.3. SlfBMH JNTF.RNimTlVE ' 
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• ' . ■ ' ■ • • . ' / • y-^ 

Result of a study of the compojients of work incentive programs*, 
and, the structure of such a program.. • ^ ^ , - ' 
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12. Clawson, August H. "Liberation from Low Pay and Limited '^ 
Opportunity." American Vocational .Journal ." December 197-0, 
Volumne unknowiT! [ ] ' ° 

Experimental manpower^ragr^ms , disadvantaged groups, manpower 
developnrent , research ^and development centers. . - • ^ 

3. Dobjcins, Sheldon H.- "Experiment in Understanding Managing- 
- Ti^ New Minority. " Training and Devel opment Journal.' 25: 7; 
Page 40-43.^ July 197l ] [ — ' ; 

Discusses an ef^rt to create a better understanding between . 
supervisory managem^t and new minority workers by realizing 
^r-" the cause of the problem. ' > ' . 

14. Doeringer, Pefer B.^ Low Income Labtar M&jg-k^t: -and^rban Man- 
power A "Critical Asj-essment' . 'Boston. Mass: 127 P. Marck' 1969 
Publisher unknown. '. , . • 



^ ' ■ .-^ ' - nil : 1^ naci 



- ^ ^ ^ -y ^ 7 ' * 

* • * ' - ^' ■ - • • • . 

» 15. Employment "Programsl for the Poor. A .Community Action Agency 

/ Manpower Guide Book . May 19^9. , Publisher Unknown., . . •/ ' . 
. ' * 

The. .pamphlet provides information to help communities 'in 
* analyzing their needs assessments > ^ 

16 Employing the Disadvantaged; A* Company, perspective ,^ Ot.tawa, 
.Ontario-;, The .Conference 'Board, 1972 . [ « ^ ^ 

This gurvey .is concerned with, the employmenl problem and tfi^e 
ne^ to ex^pftd job, opportunities ior X-he disadvantaged. > ^ 

17. Erfurt, John, £t al. Handbook of Inforination Relavent to' ' ' 
Manpoiver ^Agenc i'es . Ann Arbor| Michigan^, University of* _^ 
' Michigan. Ins'titute of Labor* and Indu^tr.ial Re\atiQns. , De- 
partment of L-^bor, Tontract NumS^er^^- DL -82-24-69-47^' 1970 . 

> , * • • - ' 

A report af con^ilation of practice principles and st.rategies / 
^ for manpower operations. ' t 

^ . ' 0 J ^ 

18.,Garn, Harvey 'A. Smith, ^Ralph ^. Werthe'inftr, Richatd II. ' 

' Planning, ^AllOcajtion, and^ Control in Decj^ntralized - >- 

> ^Comp.rehensdve Manpowf^r Prdgram . P-repired for Housing.and 

Urban Develop^,dnt C(i/ntra^ Numb^j 'HUD,'>A-'9 90 . -Jufte 1971 v 




' This paper -addresses scyne.ofrne major issues plalining fund 
allo.cation. ' , 

19. Gordoij, Jesse E. Et al. Placement and After,vjK Manual for ^ 
Coaches and^ Other Employment Workers^ Prepared, for U.S. 
Department of Labor . 'Contract Number 82-24-69-47. Octob 

'^971 , • • . • ^ - ^ 

'This manual . systemizes the™ echniques and • strategies employ 
ment workers used in JOB-How, a manpower ^a'geticy ^which de^^ 
veloped the coaching role. ^ 

20. Hacketts, NJager,' Arizona E'mployjnejit- Security; Cominissian> ^ 
Manpower Services to Arizona Indian'r i l7th 'Annua! R^ort - 

oenix. 1970. - '* ' ' ^ '\ r ^ 

An anrrti'^l repprt on^ the. manpower servi,ces to' Arizop^ Indians. 

21. Hall , '^Edward F. , . The Manpower Potent iai in our E^thnic - 
groups , ^ Seminar on Manpower Policy and Program ^ August 1967. 
publisher Unknown. # ' 1 " * 




An anthropological perspective on taler^ and skills among 

ethnic groups . ' " . . '\ ' ^ 

FR?r • / 004' ' ' ^ / 

^ > ^ V. • '102 ' oaci f _ 
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22- Information and Referral Services: Reac hing Out', Workincr 
Uratt, Under ^TUie IV Grant, H^lath ,- Education and Welfare, 

^ Administration ^on Aging, February 1971. 

This manual is abdut the outreach services which are *' 
available 'in the Information ai>d Referral S-er^ces Center. 

23- Information- and Referral Services: Notes for Ma.nageTs. ' 
Working Dratt Under Title IV-, Grant, Hedl th , -Education and 
Welfare, Administration on Aging, February 197.1. , , ^ 

A survey con^erne'd with the employnrent problem and the 
need to expand job opportunities f(^r' the disadvantaged'. 

24. Information and Referral Services: A Train ing Syllabus.- 
Working Draft Undei* Title IV, Grant, health, education, 
- .and Welfare, Administration on Aging, February 1971. 

• A manual for training orientation and the concept of an 
Information and Referra; Service. 



25. Jacques, Marceline E. "Wiil.-It Be Tours?^- A.Public Inform- 
ation and RecruitTiient Tool fo.rj^eh^bilitation Counseling " 
• RehabiUtation Counseling bulletin 14 ; Marc;i,4971, Section 

♦ Page 166-178 . ^ 

\ ■ ' - . , ' ' ■ ■ 

This article is about recruitment, counselors,, disad- . 
vantaged groups and rehabilitation counseling. 

2^. -"Jobs, En-terprises- for .Indians, Aim of Federal -State Programs^' 
, , Com^nerce Today . .Au-gust 5 , 1974, Pages 9-19. Volume Unkno^^." ^• 

The Office of Minority Busihess'.Enterprise an'd the itdi\e of 
South Dakota are joining in grants to finance new ventures ' 
by the Sioux Indians. • " ' 

27. Kraeafer, Rpnald E. .Evaluation of a Special Cpynselo,r 
Training Program conducted by the U.S. Employment Service, 
Part II, Job Oriented Tjaining and Assessment Mo del. ' " 
.Prepared tor the Depai'tment o± .Labor, Contract Number 
DOL-43-1014-51. November '19.72 • . . 

'.Thi-s report -concerns development of a job orieated model for 
assessing/employment service. Counseling effectiveness and 
systematic* traiYiing and job performance relationship. 

28. Lacabelli; John L The. Cleveland .'Manpower Group, On Th^ ^ 
Verge Of Becomin'g A Plar>riingVDel ivery System . Prepared 
for Housing, and Urban Deyleopment. Qontraet Numbef HUD- 
H-987, March 19 74 , . . 

^ . ♦ ' 

This study reports the experiences of the Cleveland Man- 
power Program in developing an integrated planhing\echanism'. ' 



29. - Lawis, Frank, Et At., "Considerations for the De-vel6praenf . 

of Weighting Systems, for the Evaluatio.o of Counselor^ 
.Effectivei\ess ."' Rejiabilitation Counseling. Bulletin March 1971. 
. 14; 3; Pages 1.33-139. ' • • ~ 

, This articTle was ^ncerned witlT counseling effectiveness, 
coujisel^ng petf^^rraSnce counselors evaluation techniques*, 
'Vfehabilation couns^lings and vocational rehabilation. 

30. Long., Nicholas, Information and -Referral ' Center j .An . - ' 
/ Educat ionaiFunctiojial Analysis. U. S. Departnent of 

iiEW, Social and Rehabilitation S-ervice', Administration on 
Aging. June 1972- DHEW Publication Number (SRS) 72- 20- 23*5 . 

Aiv analysis of specialized information and referral centers 
for the aged. ' , . ^ ^ ' 

•32. Continuous . Longitudi^hal Manpow&r .Survey Report , Number 1 
CKaracteristic^of &gTA Partrcipant Enrolled Durijig Third 
' Quarter of FY^75 . - Preparej^ f or the Department of Labor^ 
.Roc'kville, Maryland, Contract Number- D^. L. 23- 24- 75- 07 , * ^ 
January 19 76. ' ' ♦ 

'Data obtained from prime sponsor records anc^ i^nitial inter- * 
^yiews with enrollees pertained \o the characteristics of ^ 
the enrollees and families. 

33. McKay, Roberta, Job Training' Programs in Urban Pox'erty 

Areas: Monthly Labor Review -,, January 1971 94 ; 1^; 3-41 Pages* 

*, Job training^ program descriptions, urban slum poverty^ 
programs and edono^ically disadvantaged^ 

McNamara, Patrick, et al. Manpower Planning in Albuquerqije , . 
Prepared for Housing and Urban Development . Contract Number ^ ^ 

HUD-H--957. . February 1974 , . - < ! 

A study of the ,admifii9trative section of* the man^o^j^r pro- j 
gram to centralize c}.ty ^n.d xc^ui^ty administration' with palic)* . j 

direction. ' ^ ' ^ • | 

^ i 




35. Mangum, Garth, ^ Self Evaluat-jon of Manpower Pro*grams. ^ 
A reference f^r Prime Sponsors. A CEJA Technical Assistance 
Document . . Prepared ' for the Department of L^ibor, Office of 

. . Manpower Administration. ^ Contract Number DL- 1 3- 49 - 79- 74 - 05 . 
November. ,1975 . 1 " . 

36. Report, of the >/ational Indl;an M^npov^er Conferehce, Sponsored 
- ' by Ma7?power Administration, Department ' of Labot .' December 1971 » 

National Indian Manpower Conference. December 7-8,\j.9jri Tulsa, 
Oklahomgk*. (This is not limited to Urban Indians as rural antl 
reservatibn Indians are also incKided. ' * * ' * 

• • , ' ' 006- " ' . . -• :\-' ^ . 
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37 Margulis, .NevyTton, "Ajx Integra'ted Approach to Supervisory Training 
§ Hiring The Hatrd Core,'! ; Training- S D evelopment Journal.' 
Aujust 1970 , 24; 42-44 ' ^ ^. 

An approach to help counselors to be effective iTi , Gommunica- 
^ ^tions and counseling in the training of hard core workers. 

38. Miller, C. Dean, et al . * Supervising Coaches In Manpower 
Programs ; A>Ianual for SupervisorsT Prepared for the ' 
U. S. Department of -Labor. Contract Number DL-82-06-7D-19. - 
September 1971'. ^ ^ 

A handbook which provides guidelines fo^r both experienced and 
inexperienced supervisors of job coached, planning and direction 
of job coafching^ pirogram^. 

3-9. Minear, leon P. "Seine New Aunroaches in Meeting the- Occupationa;i 
E^ducati'nn Needs oF- tne American" Indian.'' ^Journai 'of Amerxcaa. 
tndian kducatiuu. October 1^69. Volumne unknown. 

i . Opcupational rieeds of the American Indian are the topics 

j far discussion in. this article. * ^ - - 

i * . ^ • ^ . 

' 40 Munger, P,*F., Werner, John L. , ''Employab il ity Development, Team^' 
; Enrdliee Reaction.^" Jburnal of Employment Co unseling, ^ 

' September 1972, 9;3; 120-125 

{ ^ 

This article explains how to assit enrollees .to gain employ- 
abiljlty. • • . f ^ 

< ' , - V 

41- North Carolina Office of.M^anppwer Develop ment. Job Development 
Survey : February 1968-. ^ ■ ' . 

/ ' ■ • , . - ' \ 

This IS a»threef fold analysis of a job development survey. • 

42. - Niy^Direc^ions FH Manpower Pro'grams -A Reprint fro m the 1967 . • 
Manpower Report. . ' . ~ ' — *^ 

The new directions were the outgrowth of economic developments 
■including rising e,mt)loyment , emerging lab)si^- shortages, and 
continued Hard- Core Employment.. . . • , ' 

"• . • 

43. Peer, Robert W., Foster, Richard, A.. Saa-Diego Manpower Study . 
t'ToJ^ct; An Assessment of San DiegoTlahpower Progranwning 
and Its Future Directions. . Prepared for Housing anc^ tirKan 

' . Development-; Contract Number HUD-H-&87. December 1973 \ ■ ■ ' 

■ A study prepared for the San Diego Urban '(5b'serv*torv as part 
of thei-r participation in the National Urban Observation net- 
work.-^ • I ^ ■ . 

TTL- — ! : . , nac) f • 



44. Peterson, Gene B..,,Drury, Thomas, F. Sf^fing in Manpower 
Training Projects & Rep^ort from the N^ti'onal Inventory^of • 
Manpower/Programs . ^ i^repared for U. S. Department of Labor , 
' May 1972C Contract Number DL-82-11-71-06. K ' 

^ This study explains the. charat;eris t ics of per5(5nnel in ^ 
Manpower training projects. 

'Is. Rostker, Bernard, A n E^Qnometric Model for the Evaluation 
.of Manpower Programs. Rand Corporation 1973. Report No. 
t>-4944 ^ ' 

This paper" suggests a method for the evaluation of manpower 
^rogr^ms by means of a standard national control 'group and 
a simple econometric model. ' ^ , 

4-6. Sheppard, HaroldHL. "T he Nature of the JoC Problem and the 
Role of Ngiv Public Service Employment . Ja-nuary 1969 . 
Publisher unknpwn. ~r ^ » - 

^ This report discusses the different areas of unemployment 
and underemployment.; • ' 

* • 

47. Stark, John R. Federal Programs for the Development of 
Human Regources : A Comp'ilationof Replies from 'Department s 
and Agencies of^jLhe U. S . Government to a Quest ionnaTTe 

• ' Formulated by tne Sub^ommitree on Economic Progress of the 
Joint Economic Committee U. S. Congress^ December 1966.' \ 

This book 'explains the differencfe emphases placed oji ^ ^ 
'education', training rehabiliaJ:ion, employment. ^ 

48. The Experimental Manpower La'bo rat ory at Moblization for Youth\ 
Inc. A pplidatfions of Videotape Resources to manpower Pro-' 
grams . Prej^aredby Mobilization fpr Youth, Inc. Contract NO. 
8Z-36-7i-07.\ Pxepared i^or -U. S. De^^artment- of labor. ^ 

This book explal-ns the different methqds of videotaping. ^ . 
I ' ' ' ^ 

49. The Individualized Manpower Training System , Contract No'.^ 
DL-82-25- 71 June 19 74 . Pjrepared for U. S. Departm*ent of n 
Labor . ^ . ^ . 

The report is^ a summary of ,the project, objectivies, methodo- 
logy and results in the staff training. 

50. ^Toldon, Henrietta, ''Counseling the Disadvantaged."- Personnel 
and Guidance Journal . • 5Q;9;' 534-738 Pages. Date Unknown 

j • In this atticle the author looks at the of)Stacles to a ^ 

J sharing relationship with clients which-' counselors set up by 

*! sterotyping people and seeking to enhance their owniStatus. 

j 51. Van Brunt*, Robert E. '-' Supervisory Employees from Ttinority 
^ . Groups. " Training and Development/- Journal. July 19 7 2 
\ lb; 36-38. ^ 

erIc ■ ' • ■ '■^im - ■■ ..r, i 
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FOR 06l contract .VO.- 20-SX-S7-53 



Datt of' Interview 



Jdb Title of Interviewee 
Site ♦of Interv\ew 



Interviewer ^ 



r. BACXGROU>fD rNFORMATION 



. 1 



A. Oeaographic Data. . ^ 

I. Total population in servic/fareaT* 

Z. Total- r.idian/ V. A.; population ia area. 

3. What 1$ geographical diirmbujtioa of 

I/M.'A,, popula^iop in service^ area? 
C Characteristics o: I/V.A^ ;Jopulat:on 

la service area. 



:.ai_ 

3. 



not available 



census sap attached, locate center 
aot available 

n * 

*. a) Malas - Fenlles 

b) Age under 16 \ 15-21 j 

:2-:50 ^. 31-43 

i6-65 . over 5S 



Tribes represented. 



1 



5. Oth^tr ainorxcy groups as I of 
total populatioa. 

6. Source of above ^ata. 



7.' What are probleaj of gathering 
accurate d«acgraphic dat< 
on I/K'.A. population tr'ea? 

B* local 'gcaaoaic Data . - : 
^Ia))|niat are aajor local industries 
- and other t/p#s of e»pIo)rB«nt? 

b)irh^ are*4a;or ocsupations in 
. the area? * 



S. Blacks 
AJian 



_l Spanish surnaae 1 
\ OtKer Csp«cif/] \ 



S. I970 ^cfasus, other cen^u^i 

i4t» ' Other (specify) 



V I. a} 
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How many 1/ v.A. trt «mpioy€^ 
tht service arei? 
5. wKat/if iny, irt typical ;ob$'^ 
.*ia which t/^As ire employed? • * 



2/ Toc«J 
Woa«n 

3. ♦ 



Men 



ERLC 



How a«ny I/N'Aj »r» eapLoyed in 
th«/$trvice irta? 
* 5. What is poccatiai aanpower 
pool ra f/.VA popuUtionT ^ 

6. How aany r?NA a"re actively 
$ttjcing MOTk La the ar'ea? 

7. If there is a discrepancy 
between 3 and 6 above, ^hac 
caused It? 

>fhat IS the official nualjer or rate 
of uaeaploy^enc m I/VA population** 
9. «<hat Is -the official nuaber or rate 
t o£ uneaploraent ,a the general 
. population* 

10.. What IS, the of i^^cial- auaber or ^ate 
^ of une«ployed ijTo^ther ainorlty groups' 
'l^.'What is average i:icooe of e«ploye<i 
individuals the area* 
II. Average in*ccBe of I/NA? " 

IJ./Arerage mcoae of other amori t ies ?* 

> 

I 

14. ifhat is total' .^.uaber of r/KA 
^ .low-mcoae faatlies* % 

15. Are th^re^iay skili shortages ia 
the area? ^That are they* 

• r 

r,16.. Arji'any types of workers in 

overfupply? vhich** • / 

17. Describe aay oth«r economic factors 
ia the area that you regard as 
significant. 

• ' Central Mforaation on Prlae Soor.sor . , 

1. WTi^n. dUceater first begin* 
^ 2. Wi^kt'lsithe current funding period for' 
C£TA acdivities* 



4. Total 
viaen 

5. Total 
Wop en 

6. total ^ 

Woven 



Hen 



Me% 



3. Total ^ 

4 

Wosen ^ 

9. Total 
Wo«en 

10. Slacks 

r 

Asian 



Men 



Yoat^t 
Men 



Youth • 



Spanish syrnaae 
Other Cspeciiy) 



11. 


Men 




Wo Be a 




• 

12* 


Men 




^Wcaen 




13, 


Slack 




6paaiih 


surnaae 




* AJlan 




Other 




14. 




















IS. 






























/ 








Hone 


16. 


















• 


/ 








Kone 


17. 


1 






































1* 
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5. Concr.4cc *nuabtr undtr which tiie' 

^ > C*netr is funded. 

. • 4. What is the funding leveP 

S. How Urge is th« total staff. 



Use staff positions 



7. a) Ithat is the total participant 
enr^llaent* goal? 

4 

^ b) In what areas'' ^ 
*3. >fhat delivery conponents .ire 
offered? *^ • 



3. ^ 



4. S 



5. 



7. *) 
b) 



S. a) outreach and recruit3\ent 



b) assessment, testing, jelectmg. 

c) job development and piaceaent 

d) follow-Up and support services 



9., How ;s staff related to delivery 



'i* component* 



10. Any conents on ?r;ae Sponsor? ^ 



II. Any £ouenti on staffing? 



9. 



10. 



* — 



4 



\ 



4^ 



It. AONIXISTRATIO** AND yXNAGc^EyT 
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A. Plianlni . ' . . 

1/ Vhac are the pefforuacce goals of the projt^t? I. No. clients to be strvcd 

CT ^_ '<E ^ 

PSB 
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Other .Vp^cl:/) 



'1 



^ Ltv>l of pUceMtnt 

( ' ' • Follow-up go«ls 

2. W}ut are ,th« pVoject's specific objectives' 2. _ ' ' 



Priorities? * , . l_ 

^ ^. 1 



3. Vho is involved m the planniai: process' 



3, Adrisorr Botrd Q Body of Directors ^ 

Director Q , Clients \^ 
- Others (specif yjf^ 



4,^ifhen does pUanmg cccur** ' 



S. How does planning' take place^. 



5' lH Meetings C writteat reports 
'QStatisticsLjOcHer (,ipezi£y) 



6. ttow do you think planning - 
should be conducted?. 



Organization 

I. How does this organization 

relate to pOl? Specify problems 
if anr. ' / 



2.» What is the^ structure of thr 
org^nitatiott^ 



Z. n organization chart attached 

Qj organization chart aoc available 
description' . 



3: How ars lint and staff (unctions 
. -coordinated'^ 



^ ^* Q ^^Py^^^ PriMt Sponsor staff 
attached 

description ^ , 



4. ifhae trainiog and experience do staff 
* have to perfora the wqrkT , ^ 



QJ Shown on attached staff listing. 
' / DescriptiSn 



5. What is the flow of authority and 
responsibility' 



i: 



Does organizational chart reflect current rel- 

s 

atlonship of staff functions? 



^' Q CD (compare existing 

structure with organizational chart) 



7^ Are there 'an^ overlapping fuqctioni.? 



YeJ? (Explairt why) 



In what wa/s do you ^beliere 

Che Organization could be laprovedT 

■ > . 



C. Staffing 

1. How are eaployeet recruited? 



fr 
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# 

J 



•6- 



1?* 



, ^ 

2. Ar^ there written selection 
standards: >rhat are ther? 



4 



2. □ No □ Yes 



4. Are. there formalized procedures for 
hiring/ discipliningylnd firing 
staff? VHat are they? 



3.^ firing :Q] Mo fjYes 



J 



Disciplining : 



Piriag Tes 



4, Describe the Ceater'.s staff, gire* 
title and brief description of how 
job relates to the I/NA Couiunity 



4. LJ Stiff list attached 
Description 



5. Do job description^ exist? , 

6. Do job descriptions adequaf^l/ 
4e^cribe functions and responsibilities? 

7. Describ* ways descriptions and 
functions differ. 



\ S.Q attached. 



7. 



!• ArefJsIA C«nter $t*££ aesi^rj' job perforaince 
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8. y Mo tjrts 

How often? 

, How? 
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10. lUiily, what ki'ad staff is ntedadr 



, fiiploymtac application >^ 

; ^ /Q* i^^t^r of appomtaent 
V * *'* Q destript^on 

riftftrtRCt fhecks 

f*i ' ^ • *.■»-" 

'fU /tri/icattoa of previous eapUv^aea: 
^ J ^ * f 

and salary ' 

Q authorlzatioQ for^'paf iacriascs \ 
• or, preMo^^as ^ 

10.- * 



. — — ~~- ' — ■ , — — 


— > A '\; 
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lOiat should be the proportion of staff to clients? 11. 


iOiat kmd'of additional client 








intoraa t ion would helpful r ' ^ 


















\ . 






^ ' ' 7^ 

"7 sr-^^^ > . ' 



D. Cqatrol • ^» 

I. ^fo*f does aanagesent nonitor and • 

evaluate program perforaanpe iateraaiiy? 

■ , A, 



I. [3Hyalua.ti3a fori attached 
CjOther ^ * 



2. Ar^ personnel evaluations discussed with the zSI} 'YesG No A 

\ -P^^J^ees? . ^- • other (sWifr) ' ^ 



3. Is there i procedure that specifies how, when and by whoa 3. □ Yes □ No • 
employee evaluations are to be perfpr^edT * " - ^ — 



^4. Is this »ethod of j:oiycroX 
• effective? Vhy? 



Cj ^^^^ procedure att^iJ***^ 

u 



*-D' Y<,sG Mo 
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S.. Vlut do you thihk vould be an ideal 
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IidDlefflencat lon- 



bt*n established? * 



I itU '.Yes G 5^0 If aoc, 'why? 



2. HavTi definite" tiae frames been 

establfshe^ for achieving p^-ograa/ 
objectives? 



Yes Give ie.tails 



U . No' Explain 



5. Are all pro^rao com^Jonents in 
effect? 



—r <^ 

J.U Yes U Sxplai-n 





' * n • 






4. How could prograa iaplmentacloa " ^ 




/ * 




be xaproved? 








/ ^ ; _ — 


> 








^ ^ £ . 


\ 










- •A 










Direction \ > 








1. WHAt are the policies' tad pVocedares 


1. 






of the contractor? . , * 




J, 


4 

\ 








t 


' ^ — ' 7 

> , 


# 














2. Oo/scaff have possession of policies and' 
' procedures? 


\~\ Copy of procedure 


manual a'ttached 




S. Which pojlcie's and procedi^res work 








, iost effectively tq promote the 




« 




^ project's objectives? Explain how 




V 




they 4o so . [' ^ 









. • ■ . • . '• :/.. • 

4Jl Kh^t poXiel«s- «ftd/.or procedures 
tre iap^diaen'ts to tchieving 
the 'project *s objectives? . 
gxpXtin jjji^ ther 'do so-; 



ys., Whac policies and/or procedures- 
<lo xott think could iaprove ' 
staff performthce? 



6^ What policies and/or procedures do you 
^^j^ think could most help to iaprov^'^he project's 
effectiveness in achieving its^ goals T 



— r 



G. Policy boards ^ - 

1. List naaes, addresses and brief 
descriptions of the' responsibilities 

'of each aesb%r of^the Board of « 
Directors. 

2. What a7e the aajor functions of * 
^ ?he* Board of Directors* 



attached aot available^ 
Explain ' . . 



3. How tfften does the Board of ' 



Directors* aeet? 



4. Hew does the Board of Dirtctbrs 
operate? 



3/Q weeklyH aoothly 

O (fui^rterly Q other (specify) 
- ^_ 

♦ . D** * leneral body 

Othrough comaittees (specify) 



. other (specify) 

2j06 002 



S, How g^ots t^e Bo4rd of Directors 











t/aluate and noaitor the progrtm'-s 


•^ . 








performtnce? ^ 








" ' — ' — % — ^ 






* 7 




/ 










/ . * 






• 






6',What kind of reports does ch^ 




6. 






Board of^girectors initiate' oV* 










receive fro* nanagement? 






■■1 




= — ; : — r— J — 






















r-, ^ —~ 

» r : • ^ 


7. >fh4t functions do you think 




•7. 






th« Board of Directors' should 










perform that it does not now 










* perform? ^ 











In what wayCs) other thta tht ways- 
it now operates do you thiaic th« * 
B of 0 should operate? Explain, 



9. 



9. VHiat is the role of the B of D's 



Chairperson 



Who controls the .B of 0? 



10. 



U. Has "boardnaaship'* and prograa eyaluatioa 11. iJ Yes lHvo Jjplaia 
^ training been provided to 3 of 0 ' . 

••aberiT ' ^ ' 
12. Has it been requested)- 
^ * ^ li. How were B Of D aeibers selected? ^ 

ERIC 



12. U rV Cno 

IS.. 



U. tfttoa do B of 0 aeiib«rs represent?' 



1*. 



IS^an yon ;iugg©st a better way ;o 



'^1^. What groups, it any, not now ' 
represented on the 3 oj D should 
be represented^ 



16. 



%l7i List n'anes, addresses, iffllia- 
, tioas and brief description of 
each aeaber of the.^dvisory Board. 




nQ-ttached |_j no,: arailab're.expUin 

■ ' ■ ' Kr— 



la. >rha< is the structure and funcpion \ 
of the Advisory Board? ^ 



18. 



19: How often does the Advisory 
Board «eet? 



yf 



20 Does the A;3 significantly in(lueace 
local pra^graa options? * / 



■f 



19. □ weekly LJ aonthly 

□ bi-»oothiyQ quarterly 
other (specify) 



?0. YesQ How 



U. Does the A-B submit reports to tKe 

a o£ DT ' 



No 



u 



,'21. Yes Q Describe 



22. tew are A-B aenbers selected? 



22. 



2$. Can you sug^st a better 
Jelectioa aethdd? 



23. Yes [j Describe 
m-i- 



•12- 



24. Are there iny industries or 
groups t not now represented 
which should be represented? 



2*. Q Yes ; Describe 



Fiscal Marwgenent 

1« Hpw do dollar e:^nditures relate 
to client flow? 



□ NO 



I. 



2. >fhat* is the breakdown of dollar 
expenditures? * * 



r 



2. By progrt«: 

Ou t r e a c h/1?ec rui CTjent 



Job Oevelopsent and Placeaent 



Training ; OJT 



CT 



Follo«*up and support services 



I • 



tOiat problcaa are related to 
fund allocations? 



Br Category 

Adalaistrative 
Staff Salaries 



3. . 



Direct to Client 



Enployers/ Contracters^ 
Other (specify) 



4. iOiat if anyHereli of under- 4. 
expenditure exist for specific ^ 
pr6gra» actirities? 



7^ 



1 



$• What 'are the-rcaicns w^der expenditures occor 
in these areu7 



III OPERATIONAL SYSTEMS. 



Outrsich. Recniltment . Assessmartt 
and Selection . 

1. How m«n/ staff mesbers are assigned 
to Outreach* -RecruitBi^nt? 

2. Oo ^taf< people perfom other^ 
' funptionst 



1. 



2Q NoQYei Describe 



5-. What specific prograni^have beea 
.designed to reach potential clients? 



Q^peakeri^at coaaunlty organiration neetings Cs^ clfy) 



Radl-o^ spots Gt.7* spots 
Q Posters Q^BrochuresQ Notice* 

" Q Hewspiper adsQArflficIes 

ia local press (specify) - 



Q other (specify) ^ 



4. Vhat other aethods or programs * 

hare beea. used to reach potential clients? 



-in 



S. Which, if any, aethod Or 

■* ♦ 

^■ediua hat beea »ost effective? 



4. 



6*4* Whajt c^BAuaity agencies are used 

for outreach/recniitaeatt * 



6*Q ,We^are of f iceD eaployaent 

^ service "Q health facilities 
. Q feUgiouj |r9«85Q other (spi$tfy) 



7. Which, if any, of these agencies has been ao>t 7 
»«lpful?^ 

S. Hov ire coaaunlty agencies 



an4 organitartons infomed aij 
triiniog opportunitjles? 



out 



How ate agency s.taff aeaberVs. 
enlisted in Che recruitaent of 
potential clients? . 



1 



2.10013 



10.. Do different, iiethods of 

recruitaent bring in different 
_ typ«s of cXietits? 



XO. Q NoQYes ExpXiia what kinds are' 
brought in by which»aethod. 



XX. 

c 

X2. 



X3. 



i4. 



1^ 


\ T : 






>fhich aethod brings in the'aost ' XI. ' 




trtinabie and pXace^^Xe applicants?' ' , \ 






i. 


What statistical or otJvsr data have ^12. 




been developed to aeasure ' 




effectiveness of different recruit- \ 




aent aethods? ^ 








>niat aajor problea* ire encoimlwred * ' 13. i 




in outreach/rtqruitaent efforts?^ 








. • .. 




How are these probiey solved? ^ £4/ ^ 





IS. 



What are the aost positive .aspects of ootreach XS. 
recruitaent as perforaed by the y 
Priae Sponsor? 



How could the Pf iae Sponsor perform 
I these fuact;ions acre effectiveXy? 



X6. 



of crieats 







X7, What percentage 

ref-^rred are eoroXXed?. 
II. Why are others turir*d,'awayr 



17. 



XS. 



ERLC 



19. How auch tiae(oQ the average} 
•lapses ^tween referral 

and ^nrolXaent? 

20, Why does thi« Xag occVft 



X9. 



20. 



21 



Zl.i^Hiat are the CTiteria for earoUaent? 


21. Q log foras attached 
Q/log forms^navailable 








/•^^ ^ ' - ; 


22.1s there in orientation prograji for* ^ 
new enfbllees? 

23.>fh&t topics are included >in the 

orientation prograw? Is co^'ntent r: ' | 
desi|ired'to achieve specific objectives? 


22.Q YeijNo * 

25. n outline attached 

Q outline unavailable 

y 

Program objectives: 


f 

> 


f , * , ' 4 




^— 1 


y - 




Pro^afi content 




2i. Who conducts the orientation prograa? ^ 
2S. What is the background ^nd training ^ - 


2i. 





2S. 




<l£ a responsible staff person? 




- -7. - 


\ - 






26. How long is the orientation program? 


•26. 




♦ 

27. Describe enroXlee'j participation in 


27. , ^ - 


. ^r- 


the progras. 






2I« How is earollet's achievetene of prienta- 


21. 




tioft prograi objectives /determined? 


— » X 


\ 


• 










29. Who does the initial asseisae^t? 


29. . 




30^ What is >«rso&(s}* background and 


30.' - 




training? 







31. j|^t information is collected during 
4s«eis»ent? 



31. r_j Forms attached 
LI Forms .unavailable 
Description: i 



, 015 .. 
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32. 0«scrlb« tssassa«nt tool5« 



litiricy ttsts, trp« 



□ CATB 



^OTk sampling, d«3C7ibe 



□ 



— s ^ — 

^ b*ckgrouad fnd training.. 



33. 







w 
















"34. 


Who conducts training? Giv« 










bacij^round and training.. 


















* 


■ 








35* 


Aro ttst results r«vi«voi with 


U.G Yet; Br who«? 








tho clieata? 


G Ho r Why not? 




















V 






36; 


■hat results art proviided to the " ^ 


..36: 








enrolXee? ' ^ 






























Are tests! us«d prior to referral ♦ 








* 


to Ujic Educatiott'.ESL/orvGED? ' ' 


37, Init Bd: □ NoC Yes. 

of test 







£5L: 



Yes 



Trainiag aad caployiene Servdees. 

1. What eos^aeats are operating la 
the deliylfrr «yste» of the 
^ri■e Spcksor? 

2. What is the prograa lix la 
dollars and percentage teras? 



aase of^test 
Gno C^rts 
. aaae of test 



i.DctQ we Gojt 

QpSE Gother (specify) 



2. CT: $ 

Wt: \ 

CUT % 

PSB il . 
, other \ 
(iptclfr) ' 



016. 
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•17- 



• 


■ ' "i. □ 

* LJ 


f 

CETA Center oxclusivtl/ ^ 


J , 










* « 




□ 


Subeoncraetors; List programs 


< 

y 




subeoatraettd 





/^i.How Btny CTTA staff ■cnbers are doing training?' 4. 
Givo thtir background and training. 



S. Describe ty7es of training being given on-site b/ 
Staff anji nuaber of trainees receiving eacli t)qpe. _ 





















If subcontractors a^e^ used, do the/ 


6.Q Yrff [^Mo What segments are 






deliver all of a program actirt^t^.^ _r 

* 


dtlfrered? 





T, If onl/ segsenti ix% deliv«red» 
how is coordin«tioa achieved? 



7. 



t. ^0 negotiates contracts for t^^ 
' traiaiag activities? Gi^t ^ 
background and training. 



9. How ar« contracts Approved? 9'. 



If- 



Hov »re contracts Bcnitored? . 




* 10. 




— ^ 












- » » 





II. Do contracts include line itea budgeting? .llO LJ Y»s 

' 12. Do contracts specify tlat . U. a) Ti»t: Q Y«ir] No 

and duration of tralalag? * ' bl durationp| Y«i p! Mo 

O 13. Do contracts^peclV.'...? '11. a) miab^r oi enrolltes L-TesuJ No 

ERIC \ 017 ^ £iount and t/p« of suppUas 

• - * . • nyeemWd 




c. amount and tni«9 of bbok^ 

^ d. ABount And t^t ^ tools 

□ res □•No 

t. aaount and t/p« oy^itlfdrms 

Oy^sD Mo 
f . othtf (specify) ' 



14. 



Kow aptf availablt training ^pportTJtitrtiii , 
la th« coBAunit/ assesstdy 



14. 



I9i ,f«litKkr art training prograas rtlattd 
to labor aarltt actiyitirs? 



IS. 



-r 



16. How art training prograas rtXattd 
, to activitits of oth«r local CETA 
?rlat Sponsors. 



16. 



17* Ar« th«st pottntial occupations 
particularly suittd to tht carttr 
frbjtctivts of Indians? 



If rtSf dtscriba • 



II. Ar« tnrolltts a^signtd to training II, QJy«; Hd^ 

coaponants on tht basis of taployability 

plans? 



Q No. How is asslgnntnt n^de? 



T 



1. ' 






/ . -19. - 


19; Oo«s clieiHNiAv« opportvauty to self •s«ltcc any 


19. 4) ABE:Q' res; Q Ho . . ^ ' 


of th»9« trwilj\g oppordmitits? 


b) 6S3u:Q Tes; Q \ 




C) GEDtQ Yes^ □ }to . ^ j : 




d) OJT (general) Q Yts; []] No 




e) OJT Cspeoific)Q Yes; No 


- 


f)' Voc Ed (gen'DQ Yes; tU - ' 


♦ 


.g) Voc fid tspecOQ Yes>. Q No 




H) WE (general) 0 Yes; O ^ 


? 


^) WB (specific) □ Yes; □ No 




- ? 1 5) PSE 'tgenU^ ' 0 '"^^^ D*"*^ • • ^ ' 




K) PSE (spec.) □ Yes; 0^«6 




1) Other -(specify) 


20* Oucnbe ABE available In the conajnit/ 


20. a) cXass size 


thAt ij aviilable to paxticipcncs 


, b) Q classrooa; Q vocationilly oriented " 




c) hours ser '^mk 




d)' yw- round classes 7 Q Yes;Q No 


\ 


e) open entry/exlc? Q res;Q No 


' V* 


if no. are restnctiOQif? 




f) how tnany -enrollees? 




g) nany sixcessfuUy cocnplete? t ' 




h) criteria for success 






i) f611oW*up procedures 



21* Describe ESL available 



/ 



21*a)^ class slie 

b) QJ classroon; Q vocationally oriented 

c) hours per wee k 

^ d) year r^md? • Q Yes; Q No 
e) open entry/ exit? fl Yes; (T^ No 

if no, are rtstnctions ? i 



f) hci^ nany enrollees? 

g) tw»> aany successfully conplete? I 

h) criteria for success - 

IP ^ 



follow-up procedures 




01,9 
..216. 




ZZ. Which is (m) the aotx succwfftil vDcationil 
fducation prografliCs}? a ' 



24. WhAt *ni tht criuria for success? 



24. 



02Q 
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2S*. 0«SCTi»i OJT proyraiv'by filling la the following chart/ ' 

f » ' • 



•21- 



i ■> ♦ 



if 

Y. • 



•I 





1 




















1 . 




































■ ■ ^— ^ 




1 . 




















































































• 

































































i 

1 


























— - — ^ ■ 

















26* Who d«vflop« Orr progrm? Givt b«ci:grou:^ 
od tralAiAg. 



.26. 



27. Hmjw/ staff nenb^rs ar« inv^ved iA OJT 
d«v»lopattnc? What -p«r c«at of their ti»? 
2S» Otscribt coatenti of OJT contracts. 



27. 



23. []1 copy of OJT contract attached 
Q ' no (Contract available; explain 



021218 



\ 

29. WJut *x# the criteria of success in OJT? 



•22- * 



30. WJut per cent of enrollees contpLete " ' jO. 

' /- OJT successfully?. * - ^ " ' 

31'. Describe liaison procedures between CZiA Center ^ -31, 

and the OJT site. 



'32f How many staf^ oemberf^wotk .on liaison with iz\ 

the OJT site? per cent of their tune? 

23. What is average cost of OJT per client?. 3*3, 
34. Describe WE programs by filling in the foUowing chart. 



ERIC 



















n — ' — *5 


f 
















































































^ ■ - ■ . ^ 
















«l — — ^ 














f . 


er 






r * 






























• 


























\ 














r 














r 




• 



1 



3$. Do •nroLl«e$ in WE have dtfiniu work * ^ 
assignments? 



36. What jptt- $kiU^ ax* developed in 'WE slots? . ^ 



35. □ res;Q No 
If no?, why? 



-2iS- 



36. 



37. What axe criteria for^succes.; in WE? 



37, . 



3d. Are any CETA Center staff on WE assigynentS? 
39. Oescnbe ?Sc \>r filling in the f6l:ol^ing cWt, 



33. □ Yes; How aany? ; Q ^ 



Zo6 / P^oooj^ / fi^c^K^. 




COM/vttris;ri 













• - 














—■ — ^ 








• 






♦ 






















— 
























• 












' ^ — 






















• 


» * 












? ■ — — 










- f < 



























40. What U zt^ relationship of, vM?)loy»nt 
in xhm area .to PSE7. 



40. 



. 023220 ' 



♦I. Art iiy CEIA Ctnttr staffs on ?Sc? 



•24- 



41. Q Yet; Hpw mwy? 
Describe jobs 



42. Are PSH job performtnitj, ovmiuitionj ^ 
done?^ 



D ^•^^ nEvtXuation forms attached 



43. Whp perfdras pSe job evaluations? 
^. Ho^ frequently are PSH job performance 
evaluations done? 

45. >lhat per cent of PSE slots are -flUed by people 
recoroended by the Public Service Agency served? 

Job Develop«ent and Placement . * ^ 

1. How najry job developers are on staff? 

2. Do they per^pm other fiBvcticns as well? ^ 



41. 



Q weekly; Q monthly; Q bi-monthly 
Q se«i-annuaUy; Q ^annuaUy; . * 

□ ether (specify) ^ ^ 

♦5. ^ I ' 



1. 



2- □ Yesj □ No; If yei, describe and 
indicate per cent tine spent on thea 




3. List aethdds used to>develop 'jobs^ 



3.. 



4. Does the Center have an on-going relationship 
vith the lilted agencies? )4ut ij the ^ ' 
quality of their assistance? 



S. Does'" the Center oake use of the E^lpyvcnt 
^ Service Job* Bank? - 



Aflency 


Yes 


No 








-ft 


State loployift 














title' I PruM 














Local C of'c 








^ 1 




Local NAB 














'Ea^)loyen 















5« 



□ 



Yes» Hovt 



Mo» )4tyr 



'6. List five (i) leading ^ piaceMnt . ajencia . 1 / 
in the coniiity and indicate whether Center 
uses their services. 

7^ In general, *^t J^rvtces^ if any, do tfte agenci'es 
provide^ for the Hative Awrlcan/Iadian cccrmucjj? 



21^ 



7. 



^ Y.5g No 



ERIC 
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la g«fi«m, hxM w<^ild'/ou dpracterito the 




$xceU«nt Good [j Fair Q J»oor 


Mrvice th«5« agencies give^to Indians? 


□ 


Other, explain 


^hAtyrogrms or inethods, i^any, have ijnprov«l 


9. 




the'S«rvice$ of these agencies to .Indians? 









10. How does the Center keep itself advised of ^ lO. i / 



curreat "^pb openings? 





Hw,do«s the Center keep itself advised of 








possible futnre.job openings? 








iM ^ 




i ^ : ^_ 


12. 


Does the Center have a regi/ter of Indian 
eaployen in its service area? How many .are there? 


12. 


1 — 1 Yes; Q If yes, raiinber 
If no, why not? 


13. 


Hw nany Indian clients hj^ve been placed vith 


U. a) Total placements 




Indian es^loyen?- 




b) \ of all -placenents 


14. 


Does the Center have a register of other employers 
in the service area? 


14. 


^ □ Y*s; □ No ^ • . 


IS. 


Hw taeny ea^loy^rs are Registered? " 


IS. 


• 


16. 


^at are their siu characteristics? * 


16. 


1 wxth^ over 100 ^loyees 

1 with 2S • IOC- employees ^^^^ 
1 with iJKder 2S emplcyees 


17. 


industries ar« rtsp rested? 


17. 














•1 






11. 


To date» \4ut have 'oe«n th« £Xvb» Bost^^Cononly^ 


— r 

13. 






used aechods to develop Jobs ^ 




















p ^ — 










IS. 


'iK^Kich nethod has be<Q tht aost sxjccessful? 


19. 




20. 


Hotf Biny and what types of Jobs have b«en 

1, t - 

developed to dace? * ^ 


20. 


□ Type ^ 

- 




























' I* 
















Hw does the Center nttch available identified 


21. 


— — 




occi|>ations with Interesu/abilities of ^ ' 







eligible .clients? 



22. What are tt\m mtt positive aspects of job 


22. 






dtvelopment as practiced by the Center? 




/ 








h 




23, What are the major problems faced by the C<nter - 


23. 


r 




in its job development efforts? 










« 


— 




>r - * . 


24. Hw.do you think chts« pwbl^ could b# solved? 
























2S. What klnd^of infornation, derived froa job 


25. 






d«velopnent, is nost helpful' ia the preparation- 








o€ tha Center's anrual plin? 


















26. What axaditiooal^ijiionoatiOQ froi job developracat 


26. 






wojdd 3o$t help^lamiA^? 








* 
















27. IS aifinjative actioa activity used U job . 


27. 






d«v«lopncnr^ 


















r — 

» / 






24. \% it successful? ^ 




f^No. If no, why not? 








1 ^ 






29. >*ut other^ticns would awt stgnificancl/ 









is^W9 e\a Ceater's job developncnt activities? 



0, Mloi-^ (see also ActscbBent 11) ' 

I* Mut cUcat records are leapt sad what infotBatioo 
do ttwf coQtaiA? ' # 



1* Q client record font sttachad 

n client record fors ncif. sviilable 
r] othar (speci/y) 



2. long trt client records retained? 
ara client recordi used for 
foUow-i^ iAfonmticiv?" 



4, i«M ptrforaa the follow-up functions? 



$• nOiAt ar« baf Ic qualifications of foUoi^*up stazf? 



6. Aay special foIl9^*(jp fozm developed? 

7. How long, and at what Intervals is a client 



a. Does follow-^) include a visit CO the work-site? 
9. Does follow- ^) include a *asit eo the hone? * 
10* fre other personal visits sode? 



8. 
9. 
10. 



□ Yes; ^Attached; □ No 

□ 90 days; Q6 aonths; Q 1 year 
n longer (specify) At ixftervtls-of * 
ntv«Ty week. Q monthly; Q quarterly 
Qob»r (specify 

[3 Yes; □.Vo 

□ res; Qno 
□res. describe 



/ 



U. Is the retention rate examined? 

U. Are retention rates compared across prqjraa 

activities? £Srfro*.b#st to poerest^^^ , 

Assign So. 1 ^>best, Z to nexvbesc, etc, 
U. Are programs ''coapared la Ccms of salary 

increases earned by trainees after placencnt? 

sunk fron best to poorest, same as above 
li. Are prograiRS coB^ared in terms of client 

satisfaction vith traiAxng? >rith job.placeoeat? 

Rank fron b«a^ to poorHt, as above. 



12. 



14. 



?SE 



PSE 



WE 



□ Yes; 'Qo 

□ Yes; O^o 

Cr OJT 

Other (specify)- 

Yes; Oto 

CT , QJf ^ 

Other (specify) 

a) Traiiiijig: QYes; □ Ho ■ 

b) Placenent; □ Yes- ; □no. 
C) Satisfaction with training: ' , 

CT ^ PSE WE 

Other (jpecify) , * 

d) Satisfaction with Placement: fiU in best 
firsti^atxt second, poorest, last. 



IS. Art programs compared in terns of percenta^ of 
clients who cnpleta sijccessfully? Hpw do they 
^ con^are? Rj|jnk from best to worst, as^ above. 
U. '<tAX Other foU^wup-aehods are used? / 



'l5. t □ Yes; □ So 

- cr OJT ?SE 

Other (specify) 

16. 



WE 



17. How are foUcw-up data aralyxed and ivaluated? 



17. 



027^21 



It. Is a foliow-up Ttpbrt avtiUblt? ' ^ , ' 18. nYes; □ AttAhed; Q No; 

* ' ^ I£ no, why? 



19. WhAC folloK-up nethod gives che nose 19, 
sigiuficanc opertdonal Lnf ormacion? E^qplaia. 



20. 'i^z foU9^-up informtxoa is mc helpful ' 2Q. 
. to the Ctncsr for its aniuAl plaozung-and 
budgoting? He^ is the Lnfornatlon used? 



21. What additional foUovup tAXOTUtioa, not' now * 21. 
obuuitd, would be cost helpful for planning^ wh/? ' 



2Z* What .Is the greatest iApedLaent to getting good ' 22. 

follow-^^ dau in your Center?. 




23. How could this ispediAeat be overcooe? 



23. 



_v £ 

, 24. >4ut £^llow•^) lAdicatorCt) do you believe • * 2i. 

t#ould best reflect on the Center's success? 
Why? 



ATrAOfOfr II - PARTicrPAKT quEsncwaRE 

'Location " 



I. What IS your present traiplng assignment 



1. 



craining coopleted 



'ihat skil^ are you leanur4.or 
did you learn? 



% 2. 



>toaf was (or is) :he most helpful part of LHe 
crauung program for you? Why' 



3. 



^ ^ ^ 


4. If you have cooipleted your training ^ are you 
wDrking ac a ;ob you were rramed for' 




T_ _ les , 


No, utner i/p«ciry) 


S. ''^cn did you start your trajjung? * 








5. '*hen did you (or when do you expect to) 


6. 






conqplcc^ your n^aimng' 




TotaL of: 
1 ^ GED; 


weeks; ^ raonchs 


7. What ^type of trining program axe Cor w«re) 
you in? » ' 




^ WE, ^ 3 ^ ?Sc, 

JIT ""^ 

_ aSL; ABE^ Other (specif 


1. Did your training relate directly to your 
oitti occupational choice or goal? 


r s. 


~ Yes; ' 


^ >fo, if r», <<ty was it chosen?^ 


9. Did yotriii» and enjoy your training program? 
iSS^w your training what you expected it to be? 

• 


9. 

' 10. 


□ Yes; 


^ ^fa, if o^, h» did It differ? 


11. Mut will happen (did happen) when you^ 


U; 






coi^lete(d) your training? ^ 
















12. Have you ever been enrolled in any ctj»r CZtA 
• training program? 




□ Yes, 


Sftecify when and what ianc , 



13. 



Have you ever been enrolled^in any other 
aanpQi^r training prcfram? 

\ \ \ ' *^ 

^4. i^iich of the following si^port services have you 
received or are ywi receiving now? 



13. I Yes, specify which and why ypu^axe CEIA 

TO* i 
"1 ?40. 



14. 



^ tranjpft^tion; ~ child care; 
2 counseling; aedical care; ^ 

J none; ^ other (specify) 



IS. Vo* 'did )rgu itan about ch« prc^m? 



IS. 



16. i»h»t, If anxxMng, do ywi think cwild b« dOM 
to MM aori tadixns aori <3f prsfraa? 



18. 



ERIC 



0^ 



22() 



CO *joiA tht progran? 



18. Old th« C«nt«r issut you__ln obtaining 

^ 19. iJ (or was) th« enploywenc related to the 
training you received through QETA? 

20. Ij It the type of en^loywent you wanted? expected? 

21. 'If you had a chance to do any kind o^ you 

A 

wanted, what would you choose for youneif? 

22. How often does' the Center get good jobs for 
its clients? 

23. 'Am would you* rate the job the Center u d!^ig 
-in developing ;obs for Indians' in jcur area? 

24. 1k\MX, do^you think that' the Center could do 
to ij^rove job opportunities ^ Indians? ' 



18. _;Yes; ^ ^ No 

19. , ]j Yes; No 

4 

20. x«; ^ ^^o 
21. 



"7? ' > - > 

22* ^ Very oftenj _J Soeetutts; _ 
n SeldMi; ?<ev«r 

23. ^Excellent; ^ ."^ Fair; 



24* 



?oor 



^ 2S. Has the Center helped you beijaore successful . 
\ in finding jgos for yourself without' hei?^ 
froB. others? 



2S* ^Yes; ZX.^ 

If yes, how did they do, this? 



J. 



T 



26. Have you any other dboents or feelings about 
the Center that you'd Ujce to express? 





Z6« 



y 



ERIC 



030227 



